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Tomorrow's highways are being cut through wilderness, 
through swamp, across the mountains and the limitless 
plains. Pioneering is the word for it. 

Pioneering takes power—bulldogged power. Inter- 
national Diesel Crawlers provide it. In the hands of 
skilled operators they move vast quantities of earth, 
cutting through hills and filling the valleys to give you 
highways that are direct, smooth, broad and safe! 

Pioneering these roads is only one of the many jobs 
which International Diesel Crawlers do. They log the 
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forests, work the mines, quarry the useful rocks and 
excavate for all kinds of construction—at minimum cost. 
They serve industry everywhere. 

More and bigger International Diesel Crawlers are 
being built to meet the demands of contractors and 
construction men who prefer the advantages which 
International Diesels provide. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 


OF CANADA LIMITED 


HAMILTON ONTARIO 


INTERNATIONAL INDUSTRIAL POWER DISTRIBUTORS: B. C. Equipment Company Ltd., Vancouver, B. C.; J. S. Galbraith & Company, Vernon, B. C.; Central Truck & Equipment Co., Nelson, B. C.; East Kootenay Equip 


ment Co., Cranbrook, B. C.; Territorial Supply 
Industrial Equipment, Ltd., Port Arthur, Ont.; W. G. R 


Limited, Moncton, N. B.; J. Clark & 


, Fort Frances, Ont.; 


Co. Ltd., Whitehorse, Yukon, Industrial & Road Equipment Ltd., Calgary, Alta.; R. J. Fyfe Equipment, Regina, Sask.; 
; ei Soo Garage, Sault Ste. Marie, Ont.; W. L. Ballentine Company Ltd., Toronto, Ont.; Chas. Cusson Ltd., Montreal, Que.; Lounsbury Compan 


Kane-Marr Company, Winnipeg, Manitoba; Twin Cit 


Son Ltd., Fredericton, N. B.; Industrial Machinery Co. Ltd., Halifax, N. S.; Corner Brook Foundry and Machine Co. Ltd., Corner Brook, Nfld. 
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EDITORIALS 





Look How Far We’ve Come 
— And In Just 84 Years 


ROM his vantage point in Halifax 84 
F years ago Joseph Howe couldn’t see any 

advantage in this ‘““Botheration Scheme,”’ 
as he called it—the proposal that Nova Scotia 
and New Brunswick should poo! their fortunes 
with “three million frost-bound Canadians’”’ 800 
miles away. How could such a motley band of 
isolated colonies thrive? 

‘The French Canadians, by sticking together, 
have controlled the legislation and government 
of Canada,” he said. ‘“‘They will do the same 
thing in a larger union, and as the English will 
split and divide as they always do, the French 
will in nine cases out of 10 be masters of the 
situation. But should a chance combination 
thwart them, then they’ll break their local 
legislature against the United Parliament and 
in less than five years will as assuredly separate 
from the Confederacy as Belgium did from 
Holland.” 

Confederation was treason to Nova Scotia 
and its perpetrators had better beware: “‘Messrs 
Tupper, Archibald and McCully, when the 
deed is done, may escape to Canada and stifle, 
as Benedict Arnold did, the reproofs of con- 
science amid the excitements of a wider sphere 
and of more lucrative employment. But what 
is to become of the poor dupes who have been 
their accomplices in this dark transaction? 
Nineteen-twentieths of them will live and die 
at home and all their lives must behold the 
averted faces of their indignant countrymen; 
and creep at last to dishonored graves in the 


bosom of the province they have betrayed, to 
poison the worms that consume them beneath 
the soil to which they were untrue.” 

With language as bitter as that being echoed 
and re-echoed in the provinces it took firm 
hearts to keep on believing that a united 
Canada could be built. The central provinces 
had resorted to Confederation in sheer despera- 
tion to end 27 years of deadlock. In the 
Maritimes a majority of the people agreed with 
Howe: “If the Canadians are in trouble let 
them get out of it, but don’t let them involve 
us in distractions with which we have nothing 
todo. Are not the Canadians always in trouble? 
Are not the Canadas always disturbed by religi- 
ous feuds and secret societies?” 

Upon several occasions the odds against this 
loose collection of primitive colonies did look 
overwhelming; sober men, courageous and 
patriotic men must often have thought we 
couldn’t make a go of it. 

We ought to remember these things oftener. 
Like most peoples we tend to gloss over our old 
difficulties in fear of keeping their remnants 
alive—as remnants are indeed alive today. 

But in doing that we lose the full realization 
of our own achievement. This really was a 
political miracle--four colonies, five regions, 
two major races, all with a heritage of contempt 
and hatred for one another, yet all welded into a 
nation within one long lifetime. 

The job isn’t done yet, true. But with such a 
record behind us how can we fail to finish it? 





A Bright Slice of Canadian Life 


F ONE more professional lecturer gives an 

address to the veal cutlet circuit telling 
‘anadians how dull they are we’re going to 
ream ‘‘Foul!”’ 

Ve’re fed up with the cliche that Canadian 

Canadian institutions and Canadian public 
sures have an aura of grey monotony about 
em that is somehow typical of this country. 
‘’s just not true. 

And we ought to know because it’s our job 

find Canadians who aren’t dull. So far any 

suble we’ve had finding them has been due 

) our own editorial shortcomings. 

Canadians, we submit, are as lively a national 
zroup as ever tamed a frontier. And we could 
ite examples all the way along the line from 
the great and gay John A. Macdonald to Pain- 
ess Parker, the outlaw dentist; from Bob 
Edwards, of the Calgary Eye Opener, to Roger 





Lemelin, the boy from the town below. 

As a matter of fact some of this evidence is 
being presented in book form in the first Mac- 
lean’s Reader, a potpourri of articles and short 
stories which have appeared in this magazine. 

The book will be on the newsstands soon and 
we've been flipping the pages of a proof copy. 

In it we’ve reintroduced ourselves to Rich 
Hobson and his undestructible horse Nimpo, to 
George Wright, the amateur magistrate who 
used to hold court in a parked car, to Thomas 
P. Kelley, the writer with 50 pseudonyms, and 
to the Governor-General of Canada, who 
doesn’t mind when toy jeeps clutter the en- 
trance to Rideau Hall. 

So let’s squash the canard about this being a 
nation of lacklustre people. The only dull thing 
we find about Canada are the speeches by 
people who claim we’re dull. 
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Look out for Dandruff... 
make Listerine Antiseptic a 


WEEKLY MUST 
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HOUSANDS O nen W NM COO U-lOOK- 
mw Nair alway nuke Lusterine 
Antiseptic and massage a part of 
r ir haar ! Wi not you? 
Phe {tl ind wh v de 
lightful routinea wondertul precaution 
wainst this all-too-common trouble, 
ind, equally important, an effective 
treatment for it 
If dandruff does get a ““head start,” 
Listerine Antiseptic really goes after 
' 
it in earnes 


Kills **Bottle Bacillus’’ 
Antiseptic kills 


You see, Listerine 


millions of verms associated with 
dandruff, including the stubborn 
*bottle bacillus” (P. Ovale). 


AS A PRECAUTION: Make L isterine 


ce ( pply Luisterine Antiseptic 





Antiseptic and 


r part of regular hair care. Include it as 


streng Listerine Antiseptic on the 
t ups. WOMEN: Part the hair 
tht 


nedicine dropper. Rinse out after- 
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You cannot expect such results from 
lotions, or liquids devoid of germ- 
killing power. 

When You Wash Your Hair 


Once again, if you prize the looks of 


your hair and the health of your 
scalp, make Listerine Antiseptic a 


part of regular hair-washing. And if 


flakes and scales begin to repeat their 
telltale shower, step up the Listerine 
Antiseptic treatment to twice-a-day 
and keep it up. 

Remember, in clinical tests, twice-a- 
day use of Listerine Antiseptic brought 
marked improvement within a month 


to 76 4, Of dandruff sufferers. 


LAMBERT PHARMACAL Co. (Canada) Ltd. 


LISTERINE ANTISEPTIC ror DANDRUFF 


P. S. Have you tried the new Listerine Tooth Paste, the Minty 3-Way Prescription for your Teeth? 


Made in Canada 
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BACKSTAGE 
AT OTTAWA 


The Big News | 


By BLAIR FRASER 


Maclean's Ottawa Editor 


or a majority the size of the 
4 Liberals’ can’t cure a politician’s 
delusion of persecution. 

A few weeks ago, during the by- 
election campaigns, Ann Francis (Mrs. 
John Bird) did a CBC broadcast about 
the work of committees in parliament. 
She mentioned the obvious fact that 
committee work puts a heavy burden 
on the small number of Opposition 
members in the present House who 
often find themselves wanted in two 
places at once 

Next day at least two top Liberal 
sachems were groaning bitterly about 
the “‘anti-Liberal propaganda” of CBC 
commentators. 

“She had to pick the middle of a by- 
election campaign to draw attention to 
the fact that the Opposition is under- 
manned,”’ one of them complained. 

Said another: ‘“‘I wouldn’t be sur- 
prised if that remark caused hundreds 
of people to change their vote.”’ 

How stupid do they think the aver- 


age voter is? 





“a 
JTATIONAL DEFENSE people here 
| were baffled by the lack of public 

reaction to what they regard as the 
| biggest news of 1950 for Canada 
| and the announcement by Louis John- 
S. Secretary of Defense, that 
S. armed services would buy up 


son, U 

|} the U 

to $25 millions worth of arms in 
Canada. When Defense Minister 
Brooke Claxton reported this to the 

| House of Commons he wasn’t asked a 
single question by anybody though it is 
probably the biggest Canadian defense 
story since VJ Day 





body Noticed 


The Federal Governme: 
had been working and prayin 
for this for two years. Claxtor 
and C. D. Howe, the Minist« 
of Trade and Commerce, wen 
to work on the late Jame 
Forrestal, then U.S. Defense Secretary 
when he visited Ottawa in July, 1948 
They explained how urgent it was t 
Canada; how we can’t afford to pay for 
American-type arms out of our ordin 
ary reserve of U. S. dollars; how we 
can’t afford, either, to set up plants of 
our own for all kinds of military sup 
plies. A Canadian tank factory would 
be silly— building a whole plant for the 
few tanks our army needs would be 
like building a mountain to produce a 
mouse The sensible thing, they 
pointed out, was a peacetime Hyde 
Park Agreement which would integrate 
the defense production of the whole 
continent Let Canada make a few 
items in quantity for Canadian and 
U.S. services; let us barter these items 
for the other things Canada needs 
from American plants which are al- 
ready in mass production. 

Forrestal saw the point and Ottawa 
thought the whole thing was practically 
fixed. Nothing happened. Howe went 
to Washington that autumn and saw 
the U.S. Army and Air Force procure- 
ment people. They too saw the point 
Howe came back much encouraged 
Nothing happened Prime Minister 
St. Laurent talked to President Tru 
man about it and fe saw the point— 
but nothing happened 

The obstacle was the so-called Buy 
American Act of the middle 30’s which 
forbids the purchase of American 
military supplies outside the borders 
of the U.S. Everyone felt that Con 
gress was in no mood to tamper wit! 
anything called the Buy American Act 

Now Johnson l 


Continued on page 
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Persecution by the CBC, that’s what the Liberals called it. 
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Labor M.P. T. Hubbard came from hospital to vote, returned by ambulance. 


- 





LONDON LETTER by BEVERLEY BAXTER 


Life’s Hectic in Our House 


S ALL the world knows, the 
British went to the polls last 
February and delivered a char- 

acteristically sane verdict, thus affirm- 
ing the saying of that distinguished 
American wit, the late Alexander 
Woollcott, that at any moment of 
crisis the British are apt to fly into a 
deep calm. 

Faced with the record of five years 
of Socialist administration the people 
said to the Government by their 
votes “Let us have no further 
socialization of industry and services 
uptil we see how you get on with 
what you have.” To the Conserva- 
tives they said: ‘“‘We are regaining 
some of our lost confidence in you but 
we are not ready yet for a return to 
the /aissez-faire policy of other days.”’ 
To the Liberals they said: ‘“‘We don’t 
want to lose you but we think you 
ought to go.”” The message to the 
Communists was: “Get out and 
stay out.”’ 

No Daniel ever delivered a saner 
judgment, nor did either of the two 
major parties deny that the mandate 
was Clear and inescapable. Clement 
Attlee and his associates promptly 
dropped all the further socialization 
measures with which they had ap 
pealed to the electorate If the 
people wanted a political truce they 
should have it. 

hus began the life of the Stale- 
mate Parliament. Except for the 
Budget, which could not be avoided, 
the Government would bring no con- 
tentious measures before the House. 
Anthony Eden, as Deputy Leader of 
the Opposition, also declared that the 
Conservatives would not conduct a 
fractious Opposition. It looked as if 
politics at Westminster would be as 
placid as a pool on a breathless mid- 
summer day 

Then why in less than three months 
did the Stalemate Parliament turn 
into the Mad Parliament? Why do 
crowds besiege the Houses of Parlia- 
ment as though the Cup Final was 


being played inside? Why has the 


House of Commons become the No. 1 
news story in every paper? 

It will take a little explaining, but 
this is a pleasant morning and my 
London garden is in a verdant sunny 
mood. Even my Aberdeen terrier 
Max, unwisely named after Lord 
Beaverbrook, is sitting on the lawn 
without once swearing at the dog on 
the other side of the wall. 

You must understand by this time 
that the British Parliament is unlike 
any other in the world even if it is 
their mother. It is true that as an 
M.P. I am paid £1,000 a year but 
once having taken the oath I need not 
turn up until the next general elec- 
tion and I would still receive my pay. 
It is also true that I would be in 
trouble with my party whips and my 
constituents might take a poor view 
of such persistent absenteeism, but 
there is no clocking in, or deduction 
of pay for nonattendance. 

The reason for this lies, of course, 
in tradition. The British have never 
wanted the professional politician 
and not until the Socialists in 1945 
raised our stipend to the present 
figure of £1,000 could an M.P. live 
op his parliamentary remuneration 
The idea was that M.Ps would come 
from their banks, professions, busi 
nesses or (later) trade unions and 
speak on subjects which they under 
stood and then drift away. On big 
occasions they would, of course, 
crowd the House because’ they 
wanted to be there. These generaliza- 
tions did not and do not apply to 
ministers. Once a man is made a 
minister he must drop all outside 
activities and devote his entire time 
to the job. 

It is not very long ago that Parlia- 
ment used to adjourn for the Derby. 
It is on record that it once adjourned 
to go to Covent Garden and see 
David Garrick play ““Hamlet.’’ No 
wonder the British parliament was 
called the best club in Europe. Men 
were glad to pay heavily for the 

Continued on page 37 
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The Austin A40 Devon, 
illustrated here, comes 
completely equipped. 


THERE IS NOTHING 
EXTRA TO BUY 


USTIN SAVES 
~ MOTORING COSTS! 
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If you drive a car, you know 
that the cost of motoring 
has soared to unprece- 
dented heights during the 
past few years. With this in 
mind, Austin set out to pro- 
duce a car that would 
radically reduce costs—on 
purchase price, operation 


and maintenance. Result— 


the sensational new Austin A140 Devon—the car that 


lets you drive one mile free in every three—up to 10 


miles to the gallon of gas. Yet, notwithstanding, Austin 


gives you all the beauty, performance and long car- 
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ON 


life that you would expect from one costing nearly 
twice as much. 


So, if you are looking for economical, comfortable, 
efficient transportation, you need go no further than 
your nearest Austin Dealer. He'll be happy to give 
you a revealing demonstration, and you are assured 


of a high allowance on your present car. See him with- 


| I: THE CAR 
bien 


out delay. 


Note — Genuine Austin replacement parts and expert service are readily available throughout Canada and U.S.A. 


THE AUSTIN MOTOR COMPANY (CANADA) LIMITED 


TORONTO 


ONTARIO 
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The Fight Over Father Levesque 


A top-level storm is raging in Quebec 
around the jolly monk on the Massey 
Commission who is seen by some as a 
shining symbol of freedom, attacked 


by others as a most dangerous radical 


cellor of the University of British Columbia 

entertained at dinner the Royal Commission 
on National Development in the Arts, Letters and 
Sciences. As reported on the social page it must 
have sounded like a pretty stuffy evening. 

Actually guests remember it as one of the jolliest 
they ever spent; everybody sang folk songs in Eng- 
lish and French until the small hours. Centre and 
soul of its gaiety was a rather short, rather stout 
Dominican monk—the Very Rev. Georges-Henri 
Lévesque, dean of social sciences at Laval Univer- 
sity in Quebec City and French Canada’s repre- 
sentative on the Massey Commission. 

He was playing an ancient fiddle which had only 
one string. It hadn’t been played for 50 years, but 
it was good enough to lead an impromptu concert 
of folk songs. Good enough also to demonstrate 
Father Lévesque’s talent not only for music, but 
for being the life of the party. He’d been perform- 
ing that function all the way across Canada. 

You wouldn’t have thought, to look at him, that 
he’s a centre of red-hot controversy in his native 
Quebec— idolized by liberal youth as the very 
symbol of freedom and social progress; damned by 
the extreme Right as little better than a Commun- 
ist. The Duplessis Government has used every 
kind of pressure on Laval University to fire him; 
ultra-conservatives in the Quebec clergy have twice 
carried their war against him to the Vatican itself. 
For 15 years he has been a leader, and lately per- 
haps the leader, in a battle within the Roman 
Catholic Church that may yet change the social 
pattern of Quebec. 

You wouldn’t have thought, either, that he’s a 
member of a rather austere monastic order (Dom- 
inicans observe a partial fast each year from 
September 14 to Easter). Father Lévesque has 
been a member of that community since he was 20; 
even as a boy he had no other ambition. Yet the 
first impression he makes is one of jollity. 

It’s a slightly misleading impression. Lévesque 
is a merry fellow, a born raconteur with a fathom- 
less fund of stories, a good companion; but he’s no 
mere funmaker. Colleagues have found him a 
singularly valuable member of the Massey 
Commission. His facility in both languages, his 
grasp of the basic problems of Canadian culture, 
his ability to put penetrating questions and 
bring out the heart of the matter have impressed 
everybody. He also does a good job for national 
unity by the unusual Continued on page 52 
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If the theories don’t work out Winnipeg can use sandbags again. But there's nothing 


they can do in places like Emerson when that big bully of a river shambles into town 
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You Can’t Lick a River 
That Won’t Fight Back 


By RALPH ALLEN 


NE NIGHT when the recent Manitoha floods 
were nearing their crisis, a tired man stood 
on a dike in Fort Garry piling sandbags 
against the brown, limp, pungent flesh of the 
advancing Red River. Although the river was near 
the top of the dike, its aspect was far from menac- 
ing. Its speed at that point was less than a mile an 
hour. Its rise for the last 10 hours had been less 
than an inch. The river was not charging against 
the dike. It was leaning against it with the seedy 
aimless air of a drunk hanging onto a lamppost. 
At that time and that place the river smelled more 
of disinfectant than of danger. 
As the man walked back to catch 
bag, he paused for a look at the shallow gutter on 
the dike’s dry side. Since he’d looked the last time, 


inother sand- 


another inch or so of rain had filtered down from 
the top of the dike. Another inch or so of river had 
found its way around the end of the dike more than 
a mile away, and still another inch or so had come 
straight up from behind through a_ backed-up 
sewer. The man looked anxiously at the dike itself. 
A grey and strangely gentle finger of water from the 
fat and flaccid Red had poked through its 25-foot 
base and started to pluck a pathway to the streets 
behind. 

The man dropped his sandbag, and with it a 
hearbroken curse: 

“The dirty 
up and fight.” 

There were more learned explanations for the 
costly disaster which the most sluggish and un- 
dynamic of Canada’s rivers was visiting last May 


won't stand 


on its fourth largest city and on almost 700 square 
miles of its richest farm land. But no explanation 
better expressed the river’s character. Fat without 
being muscular, brassy without being brave, elusive 
without being quick, the Red has always been a 
difficult river to clamp an honest holt on. 

Its secret is size, not speed. Climbing a bank or 
breaching a dike, it takes its own good time, feeling 
for the vulnerable spots with the heavy, many- 
armed groping of a giant squid. Then, with an 
apologetic burp never anything so noisy as a 
rush or a roar the Red moves in. It’s one of the 
few rivers in the world that can run wild 
practically standing still. It has engulfed, uprooted 
and bankrupted the people who live along its banks 
on an average of once a generation for the last 175 
years and its victims still haven’t found the means 
to catch up to it, much less to lick it. 

In its more benevolent moods the Red has been a 
willing and uncomplaining servant to the million 
Canadians and Americans (divided about equally 
who live along its banks. Until the railways came it 
was their best highway. Three-decked paddle- 
wheelers raced bravely above the full length of its 
soft brown bed. Its level land gave birth and a 
name to the Red River cart, an ox-drawn tumbrel 
with high, squalling wooden wheels that could 
always be repaired by chopping down the nearest 
tree. 

With the notable exception of Winnipeg, which 
pipes in its own supply overland, most of its cities 


while 


draw their very life from its thick brown water 
Practically all of them, Winnipeg included, pour 
back their industrial waste and sewage. Less than 
150 years ago the whole northern one third of it 
plus more than 70 million acres of the good black 
land it drains, was sold for a cash payment that at 
today’s rates of exchange would come to $1.54 
Nearly every year it climbs its banks somewhere 
to remind the neighbors that the bargain wasn’t 
entirely one-sided. At least 11 of its floods have 
been ambitious enough to make the history books 
In terms of the height it reached and the ground it 
covered, this year’s epic flood was only its fourth 
And this year 


performance was more formidable than flashy. Yet 


ranking performance as usual, the 
when all the buts and what-might-have-beens were 
added up it was tragically clear that the river had 
won again. 

Answer? 


Is More Money the 


between its source i! 


LONG THE 555 


f Minnesota and its mouth on Lake Winnipeg 


miles 


not more than a few hundred people got their feet 
100,000 Canadians and 20,000 Americans 


were driven from their homes. 
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AN ICECAP started all this thousands of years ago. But Winnipegers are worried about next spring 
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For a minute | just stared, 
letting the gas slop over. 
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Trial by Tempest 


Helpless on a pitching raft, two men and a girl witnessed 


a more horrible thing than the storm that raged around 
them — the shame of a man stripped of honor before their eyes 


By HOWARD RIGSBY 


ILLUSTRATED BY W. BOOK 


HE telephone woke me at 11.30 a.m. and I 

| could tell by the dust outside my window 

that the wind was blowing from the northwest. 

I work nights on the desk at the Mountainmere 

Hotel and I recognized this fellow as soon as he 

told me his name. I had registered him in the 

night before and his girl and her mother too. On 

my trick I don’t get to bed until 8 in the morning 

and I was, to put it mildly, annoyed when I picked 
up the receiver. 

‘Tt’s no day to fish, Mr. Wilson,”’ I said. 

“Why not?” he asked. 

“It'll be windy over there at the lake, too,” I 
told him. ‘*‘You wouldn’t enjoy it in the wind. My 
boat’s only a 14-footer.”’ 

He was silent a minute. 
scared?”’ he asked me then. 

It sounded so funny, the way he said it. I 
listened to the wind howling through the crack in 
my window for a minute, then I had to laugh. 
“Okay,” I said. I promised to meet him over at 
the boat landing at two o’clock. 

At two o’clock I was squatting in the stern of 
the boat pouring gas into the outboard when they 
came along the dock. I glanced up and saw a man 
and a girl in shorts and at first I didn’t recognize her 

or the fellow with her either. For a minute I just 
stared, letting the gas slop over. She was just about 
the nicest-looking girl I had ever seen. She had 
black hair and brown eyes that sparkled at you 
and her figure was one of those breathtaking 
affairs that makes you wonder why nature is so 
stingy handing them out. Then she smiled at me 
and I realized that I had seen her—or at least her 
face before. I stopped pouring gas all over every- 
thing and stowed the can away. 

Wilson, a big pleasant-looking guy in his early 
thirties, raised a hand in greeting. He had on a 
jockey cap, a Hawaiian shirt, a pair of shorts and 
sport shoes. ‘Hello, sailor,” he said. ‘‘What hap- 
pened to the hurricane?” 

‘So I was wrong,” I agreed. I smiled at his girl. 

‘Ready to cast off?’’ he asked. 

‘We'll need bait,”’ I told him. I came forward 
and handed him up the bucket and the mesh 
container. ‘“They sell it down there at the end of 
the landing.”’ I put out my hand and helped the 
girl to a seat in the bow. 

‘“You look kind of warm,”’ she said. 

“Excuse me,” I said. I stripped off the shirt, 
then the sweater. By now the sweat was dripping 
from the end of my nose. 

‘‘Well, it was blowing in town,” she said. “‘When 
we left it was blowing hard.” 

‘I remember registering you now,”’ I said. ‘‘You 
had dark glasses on and a scarf over your head. It’s 
Miss Grant, isn’t it?” 

“Judy,” she said, ‘“‘would be better.” 

“I’m Bob Farrell,”’ I told her. We gazed at each 
other. ‘‘Are you people going to be around long?” 
‘“‘We’re going on to the coast tomorrow or next 


“You mean you’re 


day,” she said. ‘“Hank—Mr. Wilson—has some 
business there. Mother and I just sort of came 
along for the ride.” 

I looked at the engagement ring she wore. I said, 
“I was just wondering.” 

She colored, then she gazed down at the ring too 
and I felt that there was something I didn’t under- 
stand. I looked over and saw Wilson at the bait 
tank. If I was in his shoes, I thought, there’d be 
another ring on that finger quick. 

“I heard Hank speaking to you on the phone 
this morning,” she said. ‘‘He didn’t really mean 





9 


‘ 


that crack the way it sounded the one about 
being scared,”’ she said. “It’s just that he gets very 
determined about things sometimes.’ She looked 
over at Wilson and the look in her eyes made m« 
hope he was worth it. ‘“‘He’s a wonderful guy,” she 
went on. ‘The kind you can depend on all the way 

the kind that would never let you down.”’ 

I nodded. ‘‘Well, maybe,” I thought. Still the 
was something about Wilson that was puzzling m 

and suddenly I realized what it was. He had 
looked almost disappointed when he spoke of the 
lack of wind 

Wilson came back with the bait; he stepped dow 
into the boat, loosed the painter from the clext 
on the dock. 


BOUT four or five miles due east from the bo 
va dock on the lake there is a headland, a tall 
rocky point, and across from it is a very colorful 
group of rocks known as the Devil’s Chimney 
Right here the lake, after twisting around back in 
the mountains for maybe a hundred miles, comes 
so to speak, to a head. You go around this point 
I’m talking about and enter a gorge, or a pass, as 
we call it, and from there it’s about a mile between 
towering rock walls down to the Dam 

As we came near the point I cut the motor and 
we drifted. When we were still about thirty yards 
off I asked Wilson to toss out the anchor. He 
already had his hook baited and as he dropped the 
anchor over the side he cast. It was a nice cast 
going just where he wanted it to go with only a 
flick of his wrist 

I had cast into the shadow of a submerged rock 
and as soon as my line sank within a foot or two of 
the bottom I felt a customer. I set the hook and 
brought him in and Judy weighed him. He went a 
pound and a half. She snapped him on the string 
Continued on page 28 


for me and dumped 
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THE MAD GENERAL WHO WON CANADA 


The debunkers have been after General Wolfe, the hero of Quebec. 


They ve called him a lucky blunderer, unfit to lead more than a battalion. 


What's the truth about this lonely man — was he fool or genius? 


By PAUL A. GARDNER 


AJOR-GENERAL JAMES WOLFE 
M of Canada’s shining heroes. His force 
tured Quebec. in the short fierce batt 
the Plains of Abraham, nearly 200 years ago 
made almost inevitable the surrender of C 
to Britain. 

In leading these forces to victory against 
great French general, the Marquis de Montca 
he was thrice wounded and died on the fit 
battle. He was not yet 33 years old. 

Did Wolfe deserve all of the resounding ac: 
which has been heaped upon his head of bright 
hair? Did his military prowess justify the | 
estimate of Sir Julien Corbett, turn-of-the-cent 
naval historian: ‘‘He was a warrior with a ge 
for amphibious warfare, destined shortly to 
the reputation of being the greatest master of « 
bined strategy the world had seen since Drake 
the art from its swaddling clothes’’? 

A great deal of sentimental twaddle has 
written about Wolfe; there has also been some 
smashing, which at times went to extremes. ( 
contemporary even told King George II that W 
was mad. The King replied with a quip that 
bound to make all the history books: ‘“Then I w 
he would bite some of my other generals!” 

Wolfe appraised his own ability sincerely 
only a little too modestly in a prophetic letter 
his mother, dated Nov. 8, 1755, nearly four y« 
before the taking of Quebec. 

In it he wrote: “I reckon it a very great mis 
tune to this country that I your son, who ha 
know but a very moderate capacity, and a cer! 
degree of diligence a little above the ordi 
should be thought, as I generally am, one of 
best officers of my rank in the service. I am nm 
all vain of the distinction. The comparison 
do a man of genius very little honor... 

“The consequence will be very fatal to me | 
end, for as I rise in rank people will expect s 
considerable performances and I shall be induc 
support of an ill-got reputation to be lavish « 
life, and shall probably meet that fate which 
ordinary effects of such a conduct.”’ 

Wolfe might have laughed to scorn the fuls 
paeans poured out by some hero-worshippers 

His most rhapsodic biographer was Be 
Willson, sometimes equaled by Sir Arthur Dou 
in his six-volume “‘Siege of Quebec.’”’ Middle-o! 
road commentators include the late Professor V\ 
Waugh of McGill University (‘James Wolfe, ! 
and Soldier’’) and the late Hon. John W. Forté 
(“History of the British Army”). His most scat 
critic as a strategist is Professor E. R. Ad 
McGill, ina published 1936 address to the Can 
Historical Association. 

Col. William Wood writes in general admir 
but attacks Wolfe’s basic strategy at Quebec 
the opinions of such experts as a pair of admir 


Ine 


WOLFE was no beauty, even in a Gainsboro 
study. His subordinates made fun of his gowkin 


Illustrations from Bettmann Archive 
and the Public Archives of Canada 




















OLD PRINT shows Wolfe’s strategy: hit them where they ain't. But one alert sentry could have foiled it. 


the fleet (one of them Lord Jellicoe) and Field 
Marshals Lord Roberts, Lord French and Lord 
Wolseley. The last he quotes as writing: ‘‘Wolfe 
was a first-rate commanding officer of a battalion; 
but, in the only campaign he ever conducted, he did 
not, according to my views of men who have con- 
ducted campaigns, display any originality or any 
great genius for war.” 

Jam: Wolfe, as he customarily signed himself in 
frequent long letters to his mother and occasional 
short ones to his father (whom he addressed, with 
the formality of the day, as “‘Dear Sir’’), was the 
son of a lieutenant-general who died only six 
months before him. His brother Ned was an army 
lieutenant carried off by “galloping consumption” 
at 17 while on service in Europe. 

James was a subltern at 14, acting second in 
command of a regiment at 16, a captain at 17, a 
brigade major at 18, a regimental commander at 21, 
a lieutenant-colonel at 23, a full colonel at 30, a 
brigadier-general at 31, and the next year a major- 
general. As was the custom, some of these promo- 
tions came through money or influence, and he 
made no bones about it in his letters. He once 
wrote his mother: “If a company of the Guards is 
bought for me, or I should be happy enough to pur- 
chase my lieutenant-colonel’s commission within 
this twelvemonth .. .” 


A Target for Coarse Jokes 


JE WAS far from handsome. His light blue eyes 
went oddly with his blazing-red hair, tied in 

a pigtail. His nose was long yet squat-ended, and 
he hadn’t very much chin. He was a narrow- 
shouldered and lanky six feet three. He was rather 
awkward and self-conscious and, though he took 
dancing lessons “uring a five-month leave in Paris, 








he never considered himself good at it. Others say 
he was, though, and he certainly enjoyed it. On 
that leave he also studied the flute. He was very 
fond of dogs and of hunting, fishing and riding. His 
military career cut short his schooling, but he was 
an avid reader, both of military strategy and of 
literature such as Shakespeare and Milton. 

Wolfe was a lonely boy who grew up a lonely man. 
He was never the life of the party and often the butt 
of rude jests. Even his subordinate in the Quebec 
campaign (though his social superior as one of 
‘“‘noble”’ birth), Brigadier George Townshend, used 
to make almost vicious caricatures of him and pass 
them around the mess in his presence. Wolfe made 
no reprisal, and only once is he said to have shown 
anger, but as a sensitive person he must have been 
hurt. 

He was never really well. Ocean travel made him 
deathly sick, and during his two sojourns in Canada 
he was almost constantly afflicted with painful 
internal disorders. 

All this doubtless made him irritable, yet no his- 
torian denies that he was well-loved by his men. 
He tended to admire or despise his fellow officers 
and superiors intensely, and he was given to de- 
nouncing them in letters to his parents and friends. 





Not that he ever hesitated to criticize them to their 
faces, which scarcely made him a hail-fellow-well- 
met. 

Though he posed as a woman hater he sometimes 
sought women’s company, though only as conver 
sational and dancing partners. He seems to have 
pretty well lived up to his priggish estimate of 
himself, ‘“‘Few of my companions surpass me in 
common knowledge, but most of them in vice.” 

At 17 Captain Wolfe wrote his brother Ned from 
the Continent: “If you should happen to go where 
Miss Seabourges is, pray don’t fall in love with her 
Remember I’m your rival. I’m also in some pain 
about Miss Warde. Admire anywhere else and wel- 
come (except the widow Bright 

Several years later he wrote his mother from 
Glasgow: ‘‘Ever since I ranked myself among the 
humble admirers of a certain frozen nymph she has 
chilled me to all the rest of her sex’? and “The 
Scottish) ladies are cold to everything but a bag- 
pipe I wrong ’em, there is not one that does not 
melt away at the sound of an estate. That’s the 
weak side of this soft sex.” 

Next year he appears to have melted a bit, but 
without completely liquefying ‘My mistress’ 
picture hangs up in this room where we dine. It 
took my stomach away for two or three days, and 
made me grave; but time, the never-failing aid to 
distressed lovers, has made the semblance of her a 
pleasing but not dangerous object There have 
been prettier compliments. 

At the time of his death he was betrothed to 
Katherine Lowther. 

Wolfe had the reputation of being known as “‘the 
father of his men,”’ and wrote his mother in August, 
1756, while preparing for a continental expedition 
“There is a scheme on foot to provide blankets for 
our men (since the Government will not be at that 
expence). The officers contribute according to their 
abilities.” 

On the other hand, when in command before 
Quebec, he had his men ravage the countryside 
destroying crops, burning houses and barns. He 
justified this on the ground that the French allowed 
their Indian allies to commit atrocities and some 
sort of harsh reprisal had to be made 

Wolfe has been charged with holding his men’s 
lives lightly and with “extolling the beauty of 
blundering so long as it meant fighting.’’ He did 
write, in a 1757 letter that, in particular cir- 
cumstances and times, the loss of a thousand men is 
rather an advantage to a nation than otherwise, see 
ing that gallant attempts raise its reputation and 
make it respectable.’’ But the “‘blundering”’ remark, 
in a different letter, refers to extreme brass-hat 
inaction: “If they would even blunder on and fight 
a little, making amends to the public by their 
courage for their want of skill; but the excessive 
degree of caution, or whatever name it deserves, 
leaves exceeding bad impressions among the troops.”’ 
No suggestion of beauty there. 

Whatever lack of humanitarianism this shows, it 
certainly stemmed from patriotism, which ran 


strong in Wolfe. Continued on page 41 
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ame for Sale 
eside a Hero 


HE BEST-KNOWN picture of the death 

of General James Wolfe on the Plains of 

Abraham was painted in 1771 by Be ja 
min West, a Pennsylvania-born artist. Besides 
the dying general it contains 12 characters 
Only one of them is known to have actually 
been there, and most of them certainly were 
not. 

General Hale, who fought as bravely as any 
one in the battle, was not painted into the 
scene because he refused to pay £100 for the 
privilege. This makes it highly probable that 
at least some of the distinguished but actually 
absent group’ including a (civilian) knight, a 
brigadier, three colonels. a lieutenant-colonel, 
a major and a surgeon’ paid plenty to the 
eminent artist Another distinguished soldier, 
Brig.-Gen. James Murray, who was one of 
Wolfe’s right-hand men, is known to have 
refused to be painted in because I was not 
there I was commanding the troops in my 
charge.” 

The brigadier who appears Robert Monck- 
ton was actually lying badly wounded on 
another part of the field, yet the painting shows 
him standing with one arm in a neat sling 
quick work in a battle that lasted 15 minutes! 
The surgeon shown was an Englishman who 
not only was not present but had never been 
in America. 

The Indian seen kneeling near the dying 
hero’s feet was copied even to the musket, 
from an 18th-century painting of Niagara Falls 
which the artist found in a museum. There were 
no Indians with the British forces at Quebec 

Those omitted from West’s group portrait 
were the surgeon’s mate who actually attended 
Wolfe. an artillery officer and a volunteer ill 
humble folk unlikely to have had the price of 
idmission 

Lt. Henry Browne, the man in whose arm 
Wolfe is supposed to have died, refused to pay 
but got in anyway; by the time the picture was 
painted he had become a peer’s son 

A historically correct and much more dra 
matic painting by a British artist, Edward 
Penny, was completely overshadowed — by 
West’s phony paint-in of prominent persons 
He repainted it twice for eager purchasers, 
including King George Ill who paid him £350 
West later became president of the Royal 
Academy 

One thing may be said in his favor: there is 
no evidence that he billed Wolfe’s mother for 
having her late distinguished son included in 


his painting Paul A. Gardner 


) WEST'S FAMOUS FRAUD: Only Wolfe and one 
° other were there. The others had to pay up. 
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Some critics believe it 


best; others prefer her portraits. 


permanent collection. 
Dorothy Stevens 
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YOU SPLASH PLENTY OF COLOR AROUND 


That’s how Dorothy Stevens, R.C.A., made some of our best 


and brightest pictures. She’s also made a vivid splash with 


her carefree tilting at convention, her barbed and gusty witticisms 


By LISA RAMSAY 


LTHOUGH there is a_ suspicion among 
A Dorothy Stevens’ friends that she has spent 
most of her life enjoying life, partying, and 
having fun, her contribution to Canadian painting 
has earned her a reputation among the pros as a 
bear for work, solid, distinctive work in many cases. 
Martin Baldwin, curator at the Toronto Art 
Gallery, sums up a widely held view like this: “‘I’ve 
always considered that in every country there must 
be stand-bys, hitching posts rather, in the develop- 
ment of the nation’s art. If these did not exist the 
whole scene would take a different shape. Dorothy 
Stevens is one of these in Canada, with George 
Reid, Arthur Lismer, Lawren Harris, A. Y. Jack- 
son, and a few others. She has inspired others to 
take risks and to experiment. I would definitely 
say she has been a central figure in the development 
of art in this country all her life.”’ 

Her contribution was officially recognized last 
year when she was elected a full academician of 
the Royal Canadian Academy of Arts. 

She was astounded by this honor. ‘‘Well,’’ she 
said, “‘there’s only one thing left to do. Drop 
dead.” 

Dorothy Stevens is a stocky woman of middle 
height with pitch-black hair cut in a sharp bang 
across her forehead and always-alive bright-blue 
eyes. She usually wears a splash of vivid lipstick 
and is addicted to brilliant colors in her clothes. She 
talks as much with her eyebrows as with her hands, 
while the words come out in a loud, amused, raucous 
voice, punctuated by a gigantic chuckle. An art 
critic has called her painting “‘outrageously cour- 
ageous.”’ This could apply to her as a person. 

She has painted some of the best Canadian 
portraits (among them Mrs. A. H. C. Proctor, Mrs. 
Douglas Ridout, and “‘Laura,”’ a fashion model); 
realistic nudes (these are mostly handsome Negro 
girls in faked tropical settings); landscapes (she 
prefers the blinding colors of Mexico, Cuba, Puerto 
Rico and Spain); and has done a number of excel- 
lent oils and pastels of children. Her Negro children 
have gained particular acclaim. 

During her student days in Paris she was fascin- 
ated by etching and later used it to good advantage 
in illustrating two books, “Canada’s Cities of 
Romance” and ‘‘Canadian Houses of Romance.” 
Some Canadian artists consider her still the best 
Canadian etcher. 

Stevens paintings are hung in the National 
Gallery in Ottawa, and in several galleries across 
the Dominion, including Toronto and Edmonton. 

Dorothy Stevens will be 60 years old in a couple 
of months, but her vigor, verve, and tireless en- 
thusiasm have been never known to fail. Except 
perhaps for a moment during a recent 10-day New 
York trip when she took in a dozen art exhibits and 
nine plays and was found late in the week, one 
afternoon, soaking her feet in hot water. 

She attributes her stamina to good health. 
Friends say it’s her egotism. “‘She’s an extrovert,” 
they say. ‘She loves life. She can’t bear to miss 
anything. She loves to hear herself talk. But 


PHOTOS BY NOTT AND MERRILL 


everybody else loves to hear her talk too. She 
hasn’t time to get tired.” 

When Toronto women ran a canteen on Adelaide 
Street for servicemen Dorothy was a tireless worker. 
The Heliconian Club, where she is president today, 
also held dances for soldiers and their girls. One 
day her duties at both places coincided and after a 
long day of making sandwiches at the Adelaide 
Street canteen she turned up to wash 500 coffee 
cups at the Heliconian Club. 

In the small kitchen her foot slipped and she 
cracked her head against the sharp steel corner of an 
old-fashioned range. She went out like a light for a 
couple of minutes. Then she got up, pushed aside 
her worried cohorts, trumpeted ‘‘Let’s get on with 
the wash.”’ She finished the job but was home with 
a mild concussion for a couple of weeks after. 

Her tireless interest in new developments and 
possible new developments in art comes out in a 
number of ways. In New York she visits the 
Guggenheim Gallery regularly, saying, ““Though I 
dislike nonobjective painting I still go and sit 
solemnly looking at it, trying to figure out what the 
hell it’s all about. Everything’s a part of everything 
You can’t tell me anybody could think out 


” 


else. 
things completely on their own. 


In Toronto her Saturday morning children’s art 
classes held at the Women’s Art Association build 
ing on Prince Arthur Street are crammed. ‘I like to 
see what the kids are up to, and besides you have 
to earn a living,”’ she roars. ““They help to keep 
my mind open.” 

The kids are mesmerized by her instruction. She 
acts with them as she acts with everybody com- 
pletely Dorothy Stevens. Loud, raucous, profane, 
well informed straight from the 
shoulder. No soft soaping, unjustified praise, or 
talking down. The children her 
phrases home and shock their mothers to the teeth. 
But they continue at the classes. 

Dorothy’s theory, “let them splash plenty of 
color around,”’ pays dividends in fresh uninhibited 
Once she played records to the children 


amusing, and 


sometimes take 


sketches. 
and told them to paint whatever came into their 
heads. She got a riot of abstract patterns. The 
only tangible result of the experiment was that 
Tchaikovsky inspired reds and 
greys and blues. She was delighted. 

She prowls the large studio, bouncing over the 
young artists’ shoulders to smack a dab of paint 
with accurate 
chain smoking, jerking 


browns, Sibelius 


aim for correction or instruction, 


Continued on page 48 


At her art classes Dorothy never talks down to her pupils. They keep her mind open. 
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THE SOUTHAMS — PART TWO 


The Boss Who Hates to Fire People 





They say to lose your job on a Southam paper you've got to punch a Southam in 
the nose. How one man tried (and failed) is one of the colorful legends which 


surround the sons who sprang to riches from the Hamilton Spectator springboard 











al % ’ 
By PIERRE BERTON 
MONG the newspapermen who wor! their 
A seven daily newspapers there has vays 
been a comfortable and warmly reassuring 
feeling that the Southam Company hardly ever 
fires anybody. ‘“To get fired on a Southam paper,” 
so the saying goes, “‘you got to punch one of the 
Southams in the nose.”’ 

As a matter of fact there is a case on record of 
a newspaperman who did punch a Southam in the 
nose, or at least tried to. He was a night editor of 
the Vancouver Province named Tex Lane d his 
vagaries had frustrated the paper on more than one 
occasion. Newspaper stories are usually cut to size 
by removing the final paragraph but one night 
Lane decided to reverse this practice. He clipped 
all the last paragraphs from the night string of 
stories and sent them up to be set in type. The 
remainder of the copy he carefully pasted together 
face to face. The morning staff spent most the 
early hours steaming it open so that | first 
edition could hit the street. 

On the nose-punching occasion Lane erely 
phoned some of the newspaper’s high br who 
were attending a banquet at the time, told 
them: ‘‘Come on down here you unprinta! ind 
I'll punch you in the nose.” 

In due course, M. E. Nichols, managing tor, 
Robert Elson, managing editor, and Peter 5: ny. 
representing the Southam family, arrived 
true to his word, took a swing at young 5 n 

“How are you feeling, Mr. Lane?” asked is 
solicitously. “‘Here, get this man a taxi. Co K 
when you’re feeling better and we'll di he 
matter.”’ Lane was not fired and ended ys 
on the paper. 

One of the toughest of the Southams rs 
was William Mulliss, once managing edit: 
Hamilton Spectator. Mulliss instilled « é 
among his staff by getting down on the | 
wrestling them into obedience. Once he 
porter locked in jail overnight to make he 
turned up for work the next morning. | 

One time Mulliss fired two men. But g 
the succeeding week as he left the office s 
embarrassed to find both of them standing le 
the Spectator’s doorway, their coat collar: 
up, a tin cup in one hand, a fistful of pen: e 
other. No matter which door Mulliss used 1 ¢ 
painful spectacle greeted him. He finally 
and rehired the two. 

A similar change of heart was undergon 
Southams’ Edmonton Journal under part 
spectacular circumstances. The Journa 
reporter, aided and abetted by the Ed 
Bulletin’s court reporter, had frustrated ju 'V 
— off with the entire crown evidence ig 

; olice court intermission: to wit, one | ol 
| BILL SOUTHAM at Dufferin racetrack. He once wagered $1,000 on whether it would rain by 2 o'clock. aie The resultant reverberetions we cn 
| 
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THE 
SOUTHAM 
FAMILY 
TREE 





WILLIAM SOUTHAM SR. 


Founder 
1843-1931 


“The company’s tolerant 
attitude toward its 

more eccentric employees can 
perhaps be explained by 

the fact that the family has 
produced some of the country’s 
most engaging eccentrics 


from its own blood lines.” 


that both papers found it necessary to fire the 
culprits. The Bulletin man stayed fired. But the 
Southam paper welched on the deal and took their 
man back. He’s still there. 

Another time an entire staff was fired and 
rehired. Soon after the Southams bought the 
Calgary Herald they installed the paper in a 
magnificent new building. Opening ceremonies 
were somewhat marred when the staff soiled the 
pristine walls with eggs with which they were 
pelting the church editor who had seized the 
occasion to deliver a sermon from atop one of the 
new desks. 

“Fire the lot!” shouted Col. Bertie Woods, the 
publisher. The managing editor obeyed orders. 
“Everybody is fired,”’ he told the staff. ‘‘But for 


”> 


God’s sake nobody go away! 







WILSON MILLS 
SOUTHAM 
Ottawa 
1868-1947 
former publisher 
Ottawa Citizen 





William (deceased) 

John David, publisher Calgary Herald 

Donald Cargill, purchasing department Southam 
Press, Montreal 

Fred Hamilton 

Margaret Wilson (Mrs. Napoleon Brinckman) 

Jean (Lady Jean Brinckman) 















FREDERICK NEIL 
SOUTHAM 
Montreal 
1869-1944 

former president 

the Southam Co. 


Dorothy Jean, married Eric L. Harvie of Calgary, 
director the Southam Co. 
Amy Wilson m. Frederick Innes Ker, publisher 
Hamilton Spectator 
son David, manager, CJSH-FM Hamilton 
Margaret Linton, m. Philip S$. Fisher, president 
Southam Co. 
son Guy S., sales staff Southam Press, Montreal 









RICHARD SOUTHAM 
Toronto 
1872-1937 
former manager 
Southam Press, 
Toronto 












HARRY STEVENSON 
SOUTHAM 
Ottawa 

1875- 
Publisher 
Ottawa Citizen 













WILLIAM JAMES 
SOUTHAM 
Hamilton 

1877- 
former publisher 

Hamilton Spectator 




















ETHEL SOUTHAM 


(Mrs. St. Clair 
Balfour), Hamilton 
1881- 


GORDON SOUTHAM 
1887-1916 


Brig. William Wallace, former general manager 
Southam Press, Toronto, deceased 

Richard S. Jr., formerly Southam Press, Montreal, 
deceased 

Kenneth Gordon ‘‘Bud,"’ assistant general mana- 
ger Southam Press, Toronto 

Elizabeth (Mrs. Donald McMurroch), Toronto 









Gordon Thomas, promotion manager Vancouver 
Province 

Robert Wilson, managing editor Ottawa Citizen 

Janet m. Duncan MacTavish, K.C., director the 
Southam Co. 

Ethel (Mrs. Fred Toller) Ottawa 








Willard Watson ‘‘Peter,'' executive assistant to 
president, Southam Co. 

Frederick Morris, sales staff Southam Press, 
Montreal 

Basil 

Beatrice (Mrs. James Thompson) 





St. Clair Balfour Jr., assistant to publisher, 
Hamilton Spectator 

William Balfour 

Wilson (Mrs. Hamilton Baxter) 

Alice Mary (Mrs. Colin Glasgow) 

Joan (Mrs. John McColl) 

Elizabeth 





Killed in action on the Somme, 1916 





There are some instances in which men appear 
to have been fired by the Southams, but a close 
examination often reveals that this is not the case. 
Let us squash the canard that one Ed Ingraham was 
fired from the Vancouver Province merely because 
he turned in an experns? account on which the taxi 
item alone amounted to about $900. Someone spoke 
sharply to Ingraham about this and, touched to 
the quick, he quit. The Province promptly hired 
one Ted Greenslade who had just been fired from 
the Vancouver Sun for turning in a taxi bill of 
$1,100. 

One reason advanced for this cheerfully paternal- 
istic attitude is the low salaries paid editorial 
employees on some Southam papers. ‘Fire anyone? 
an ex-Southam man said the other day. ‘“‘How can 
they fire anyone? They don’t pay enough for that!” 


A former Province reporter remembers being 
invited to go to Victoria to make a speech at a 
dinner. He suggested to his managing editor that 
this would be good promotion for the paper. ‘‘Can’t 
afford it,”’ the m.e. said promptly. Later he recon 
sidered 
said. ‘‘We’ll get you a pass on the overnight boat 
that’ll save a hotel room. You can carry your bag 
over to the Empress Hotel-that’ll save taxi fare 
and tips. The dinner will be free and right after 


“I’ve figured out how you can do it,”’ he 


that you can get on the night boat and come bach 
again so you won’t need a room the second night 
But I don’t want you to go short. Here’s five 
dollars.” 

This may be one reason why the Southam Com 
pany made a profit of $1,200,000 last year, the 


highest in its history. On Continued on page 46 
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THROWING THE HAMMER pits clan against clan. 
The old blood feuds aren't quite forgotten. 
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CAPE BRETON: INTO T' 


This is the month of the Mod. And the Macdonalds, McNeils and Mac! 


ods 


gather to the skirling of the pipes on the gorsed hills above St. Ann 
for the Highland games as Cape Bretonners keep a tryst with tradition 


By EVA-LIS WUORIO 


ASN’T it a fine sound indeed, that grand 
skirling of the pipes and the lads stepping 
out so bra and all?” said Feenie MacRae 


on the Baddeck bus, the night of the Mod. 

Everybody nodded, their heads bopping to the 
rhythm of bumps of the twilit gravel road skirting 
the Bras d’Or Lake. 

‘‘Was there a lot of people now at St. 
day, Feenie?’”’ Harold McNeil turned 
wheel to ask. 

“‘A grrrreat number there were. 


Ann the 
from the 


” Feenie relished 


her rolling rs. “And most of them M 
though it’s Maclean day, and a’. We 
had no showing at all, at all. But,’ she add 
a tilt in her voice, ‘‘no trouble came of it.’ 
The bus load rocked with laughter. Ey 
knew of the time when a MacLeod had f 
Macdonald, and a MacRae had been in « 
had happened a mere 600 years ago in Sco 
And then Feenie shrieked, ‘‘Harold! 
going by my place!” 
She got into the dusking night and addres 
bus driver, “Stop by in the morning and I’|! pay 
for the drive.”” Then she said thorough good nights 
to everybody, adding to the only stranger the 
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SUNRISE VALLEY is a tourist delight on the Cabot Trail but the land’s not much good for farming 


and it’s a long way to market. 


Working for the wealthy in the summer helps the islanders to live. 
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LAND OF MOD 


bus, ‘““Come and see me, and you passing by. A 
right pretty place I have, isn’t it now, Harold 
McNeil?”’ 

“Tt is that,’”’ the bus driver said, ‘‘and a fine 
hospitable welcome.” 

If it was necessary to give just a snapshot of 
Cape Breton that would be it. Not the Cape Breton 
of Sydney Harbor and Sydney Mines, and the 
smoke and the coal, and the unclean air of the city. 
It would be this: the old-fashioned lurching bus, the 
only means of transportation to most of the people 
of the interior and coastal villages. The blue hills in 
the gloaming. And these people, kindly, holding 
fast to the past of a far land because they are by 
contact and geography so far from the present of 
their own country. 

Cape Breton, N.S., is the eastern land’s end 
of the Canadian mainland and it is an island not a 
cape at all. The Atlantic sweeps at the island’s 
jagged shores from the northeast and southeast; 
northwest there is the spreading Gulf of St. Law- 
rence. Whether you are driving or taking the CNR 
(a trunk line halving the island, with a few minor 
spurs jutting from it) you must, in the first place, 
cross the mile-wide Canso Gut by ferry from 
Mulgrave to Port Hawkesbury. Once across, the 
island’s isolation from the rest of Canada’s days 
and ways is striking. People here are still part of 
the lands of their origin. They have been so isolated 
by geography and weather that they have little 
chance or inclination to embrace other traditions 
than those their forebears brought with them 
100 years ago. 

Economically Cape Breton is a lone wolf too. 
Outside the coal and iron mines of Sydney, the 
110-mile-long, 87-mile-wide island is painstakingly 
agricultural, with strong fishing and some lumbering 
thrown in. 

About 84,060 of Cape Breton’s population of 
about 162,000 are of Scottish descent. They live 
along the northern coasts and the shores of Bras 
d’Or Lakes and 30,000 of them speak Gaelic with 
liquid fluency. There are also about 18,000 French, 
same number of Irish, and 36,000 English Cape 
Bretonners. Working in the Sydney mines and 
mills is a sprinkling of Ukrainians, Italians, Rus- 
sians, Negroes from Virginia and Barbados. 

Harold McNeil, the bus driver, who served his 
time in the Canadian Army and from that perspec- 
tive is able to look at his native heath with a 
certain objectivity, outlined it simply. He said, 
“‘No, we haven’t much farming around here. The 
land’s not too good. Also, where could we sell our 
produce? Transportation is both bad and expen- 
sive. The stuff would be worth six times its price 
before it got to a place where it would sell. There 
is some lumbering. Not very inspired, that. The big 
boys with a lot of cash come in, buy a property, cut 
it down, leave us the hulk. But that’s the only 
thing that keeps some of us going —-working for 
them in the winters. Sometimes a lad will go up 
to the mines, and that’s like a drug, that is. A 
miner seldom gets away from it. 

“There is working for the rich,’’ he enlarged. 
“Summertimes it’s busy here. There’s as many of 
the summer people as us, I’d reckon. Lot.of the rich 
are building big houses around these parts. Seem to 
like it here. They don’t have to make a living at it, 
you see. Many an island home is kept going by 
maiding and handy-manning for the visitor. What 
with one thing and another, and the tourist trade, 
that does for us.” 

Harold McNeil appears to be typical of the 
upstanding Cape Bretonner. A black Highlander 
with thick, dark hair, wide-spaced pale-grey eyes, 
rangy wide shoulders. His speech is slow, courteous, 
not so accented as Continued on page 30 
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THE CROFTERS’ ARTS are fostered by the Gaelic College where students weave 25 faithful tartans 


THE HIGHLAND FLING, the sword dance and the gliding reel are arts where the samba's scorned. 


BY NOVA SCOTIA BUREAU OF INFORMATION AND CNP 





































OPEN FIREPLACE didn’t bust the Leaveres 








By RONALD HAMBLETON 


ENNETH COLLINS, a former Army 
Kk sergeant, lives happily in a $12,500 home 
near Toronto which cost him just over 
$6,000. An insurance broker at Chatham, Ont., 
N. T. Blackwell, has an $11,500 three-bedroom 
house for which he paid out less than $6,500, 
including cost of land. Hundreds of other men 
across Canada can produce and prove similar 
stories. 
At a time when land and building costs are 
skyhigh how did they do it? 
Simple. They are all married veterans from the 
armed forces. They borrowed up to $6,000 each 
under the Veterans’ Land Act, dodged major labor 


YOU NEED A WIFE 
WHO CAN SAW 
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costs and contractors’ fees by doing a big chunk of 
the work themselves under the skilled and careful 
supervision of VLA officers. 

Any man who qualifies under the regulations of 
the Department of Veterans’ Affairs can do the 
same thing. Last year 1,600 vets joined in this 
housebuilding revolution; this year 1,000 more will 
grab a hammer and saw and start in. 

The $6,000 will cost them 314% interest and they 
must build on two acres or more. A top of $500 
an acre is allowed for land, which puts the properties 
usually outside city zones. In exceptional cases 
where land costs have boomed a vet may be 
allowed to build on 1.6 acres; if he receives a 50% 
disability pension he can scale the site down to half 
an acre. Most of the homes will go up in new 
veterans’ communities. 
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more by building their own 


Veterans are saving 


helped by a friendly VLA and 


who know their thumb from 


This all sounds fine, but how does it work 
actual practice? 
Donkersley. 

Frank has been a salesman since he put aw 
RCAF corporal’s jacket. In the middle of 1° 
started building on his 1.6-acre lot at Tho: 
Ont. He and his wife worked evenings 4 
week ends, buying only skilled labor for he 
plumbing and so on, and were able to mov 
year and a half later. 

Frank’s VLA supervisor, W. A. Bowmar 
his charge kept out of trouble by going sl 
learning beforehand the building techniq: 
each separate operation. 

Mrs. Donkersley, an attractive brunet, |! 


out by ordering materials, harrying sup; 


measuring and painting. Continued on | 


Well, take the case of 


750 





of Humberstone. They built it. GARAGE WITH VERANDA doesn’t faze Jack Dawson and wife, at Roseland 
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FEATHERWEIGHT CHAMP OF THE WORLD 


tenth of an ounce) 


By FRED BODSWORTH 


David-and-Goliath battle between two birds. 

The David was a peppery ruby-throated 
hummingbird, fighting weight--one tenth of an 
ounce; the Goliath was a broad-winged hawk, 
about 2,000 times heavier. 

The hummingbird, as anyone who knows hum- 
mingbirds would expect, won the bout easily in 
the first round. 

The hummer darted to the attack like a minia- 
ture buzz bomb. It zoomed about the big bird, 
then dove down at his head. The hawk twisted 
upward to meet it but the little hummer, moving 
like a shooting star, got in a blow of its needle bill 
and swerved away again so swiftly that it was 
swooping up from underneath for a second attack 
before the hawk could get back on an even keel. A 
couple of the hawk’s feathers, themselves almost 
as big as the hummingbird, came zigzagging 
down after the blow. 

Circling and looping, the fiery-tempered hummer 
darted in again and again. The hawk could have 
liquidated its opponent with one snap of its big 
bill, but keeping clear of the hawk’s talons was 
play for the hummer. It was like a battle between 
a Spitfire and dirigible. Once the hummingbird 
alighted on the hawk’s back, evidently jabbing 
viciously with its tiny bill for this time a_ half 
dozen feathers eddied downward. 

The fight lasted only a few seconds. The hawk 
squealed for mercy and wheeled erratically through 
the air trying to shake off its pursuer. The 
hummer, accepting this admission of defeat, buzzed 
back to its perch. The mighty midget hadn’t been 
touched. 

The hummingbird is nature’s most deceptive 
illusion. Jewel-like in brilliant plumage, so tiny 
that he is often mistaken for an insect (and some- 
times caught like one in spider webs), the hummer 
appears as fragile as a butterfly. But this silky 
daintiness is only feather deep. For all his ladylike, 
flower-loving, nectar-sipping ways he’s the tough- 
est, scrappiest creature nature ever put a feather 
on. 

He can fly circles around anything with wings 
except a Vampire jet and there’s nothing he likes 
better than a good fight. He can get into more 
fights in an hour than a maladjusted bull terrier 
can in a day. And he'll tackle every comer—a 
bumblebee one quarter his own weight, or an eagle 
3,000 times heavier—and send them all fieeing. 

Said the late P. A. Taverner, noted Canadian 
ornithologist: ‘‘Were hummingbirds as large as 
their courage their haunts would not be safe for 
anybody.” 

Most birds become pugnacious during their 
breeding season and Continued on page 26 


| AST SUMMER a friend of mine watched a 


The ruby-throated hummer is common east of the 
Prairies. A special camera stopped his flashing 
wingbeat to produce this rare feeding-time photo 
which shows the bird one and a half times life size. 


The ferocious hummingbird (he fights at one 
will do battle with anything from hawks to humans. There’s 


always a chip on the shoulder of this faithless lover 


Color Photo by Harold € 


Edgerton 





WHEN SIGHT RETURNS a man wants to get back to work, a woman races to the nearest mirror. But the operation holds out only a chance to a lucky few. 


THEY SEE THROUGH TRANSPLANTED EYES 


By ERIC HUTTON 


of Toronto’s less handsome localities, but to Mary Jane’s excitement was due only inciden- ski, a 34-year-old Toronto housewife, vis 

23-year-old Mary Jane Duncan, watching tally to the fact that she had lived all her life on —orvlist. ‘‘One of my eyes has been bother 
from a window high in Western Hospital, it was Rabbit Lake Road, beyond Kenora, Ont. The real s! e told him. ‘Maybe I need glasses.”” The 
the most fascinating scene she had ever beheld. “‘It reason was that, for most of her grown-up life, she was a recent graduate and he checked his dis 
made me think of places I’d read about Times _ had been blind. finding with Dr. J. P. McCulloch and Dr. ‘ 
Square and Piccadilly and ... and Paris. So Two weeks before, she had become a medical McCulloch, a noted father-and-son  té 
many people going somewhere in a hurry, so much rarity: one of the group of about 40 Canadians Toronto eye specialists. They confirn 
traffic, 80 much life.’”’ who see, literally, through other people’s eyes. A diagnosis: a growth behind one eyebal 

When the nurses chased her back to bed Mary brief but incredibly delicate operation known as immediate removal of the eye necessary. 

Jane consoled herself with a wide-eyed appraisal keratoplasty had exchanged one of the girl’s The specialists happened to be two of t 
of the passing stream of hospital visitors. To her disease - clouded corneas for a_ clear healthy Canadian doctors regularly practicing kerat 
it was like a Dior fashion show. “‘They must have  cornea~ through which another human _ being although perhaps a dozen more have the n¢ 
thought me terribly rude, the way I stared at their had looked at the world 24 hours before. training). The third is Dr. J. Audet Lap: 
clothes, hats, make-up, hair-dos, shoes and Mary Jane’s story with a happy ending really Montreal. In the Continued on 


Te CORNER of Dundas and Bathurst is one jewelry. But I just couldn’t see enough.” began several weeks earlier when Mrs. May 


By fitting a window of healthy cornea into a diseased eye specialist surgeons are bringing sight back to long-bli 
people. But the kerato;>! s'y operation is far from a sure thing and medical authorities give warning against false 
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What a picture! With romance 
in the air, its camera time 
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Color snapshots say its “something special” 


In color, the picture is so real. No wonder that nowadays 
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Kodak Film 


people everywhere are taking gorgeous color snapshots ao te 


of special occasions. en 
Outd 


The thrill of full color can easily be yours, with indoor 
Kodacolor Film . . . available at your dealer’s in sizes | 
for most roll-film cameras. Just be sure to follow the 
instructions packed with every roll. 


Canadian Kodak Co., Limited, Toronto 





Tear off this corner as o reminder to 
| get some Kodak Film. Size 
wry ‘ 
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THERE WAS A YOUNG LADY... 


By JOHN P. McKNIGHT 


APPILY, most humor is short-lived. Tonight, 

you guffaw at the radio comedian’s gag; 

tomorrow, you gag. A topical story dies 
with the topic—how many jokes about the Model 
T Ford do you remember? But limericks—like old 
soldiers—never die. 

Everybody who speaks English knows a limerick 
or two, and practically everybody has tried making 
them: to win a prize in a contest, to lampoon a 
friend, to entertain a party, or simply to exercise 
the mind. Great intellects have found the five-line 
verse form sufficiently challenging to spend hours 
packing into it a pun, quip, conceit, or grotesquerie 
of human behavior. One of the printable bypro- 
ducts of genius of Oliver Wendell Holmes: 


The Reverend Henry Ward Beecher 
Called a hen a most elegant creature, 
The hen, pleased with that, 
Laid an egg in his hat 
And thus did the hen reward Beecher. 


Scholarly consideration has also been given to the 
bawdier limericks which, like ballads and folk tales, 
are necessarily handed down verbally. Several 
authors have collected and annotated the best of 
these, and had them privately printed. A _ biblio- 
phile Ss prize, fo cite one example, is Norman 
Douglas’ anthology; it has footnotes of fantastic 
erudition. 

Here, of course, I will deal only with clean limer- 
icks which is much like discoursing upon Shake- 
speare without mentioning Falstaff. Most fanciers 
agree with Basil Davenport who wrote that: 


The lim’rick packs laughs anatomical 


Into Space that is quile economical ; 
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When a girl did a dance as a dahlia. 


Some say that she came from Moncton, 


Toronto, Moose Jaw or Saint John, 
But the rhymers abducted her, 
Slew, chased or instructed her 


All the way from Oxbow to Brampton 


But the good ones I’ve seen 
Are so seldom clean, 
And the clean ones are so seldom comical. 


Mark Twain said: ‘‘Delicacy—a sad, sad false 
delicacy—-robs literature of the best two things 
among its belongings: family-circle narrative and 
obscene stories.’” So there can be no mention here 
of the ladies from Thrace, Chichester, Madras, 
Exeter, Detroit; of the men, young and old, from 
Sparta, Iraq, Cape Horn, Kent; of the erring pre- 
lates from Algeria, Dundee, Devon, Birmingham... 

Early limericks like many of Edward Lear’s were 
nonsensical, but the recent trend is toward sharper 
point, such as the masterpiece of the British poet 
Anthony Euwer that President Wilson quoted so 
often he was widely credited with composing it: 


As a beauty, I am not a star; 

There are others more handsome, by far, 
But my face, I don’t mind it 
For I am behind it. 

It’s the people in front get the jar 


E. V. Knox has observed in the Encyclopaedia 
Britannica that a ‘“‘good limerick should have the 
conversational fluency of conversational prose,”’ and 
offers as an illustration: 


There was an old man of Khartoum 
Who hept two tame sheep in his room; 
“For,” he said, ‘‘they remind me 

Of one left behind me, 
But 1 cannot remember of whom.’’ 


Modern limericks usually depend for their impact 
on the humble pun, or the witty phrasing of an 
amusing conceit. An oft-quoted verse of the first 


sort is: 


There was an old dame of Nantucket 
Who kept all her cash in a bucket; 
Her daughter, named Nan, 
Ran off with a man; 
And as for the bucket, Nantucket. 


Of the many fine limericks collected in ‘‘The 
Complete Limerick Book”’ of Langford Reed, that 
indefatigable researcher into the origins of the form, 
perhaps the best known is this punning one: 


An indolent vicar of Bray 
His roses allowed to decay. 
His wife, more alert, 
Bought a powerful squirt 
And said to her spouse, “Let us spray.’ 


’ 





Bah, bah, tame sheep. A Khartoum conundrum 


Of the limericks built upon a gay conce 
favorite is the anonymous 


There was a young girl from Austra 
Who dressed for a dance as a dahl 
The petals revealed 
What they should have concealed 
And the dance-——as a dance-—was a 
failure. 


Like jokes, limericks may acquire wide, 
ing, popularity because they deal aptly wit 
topic in the moment’s eye. Newsmen who « 
the war in Africa will chuckle reminiscs 
being reminded of a scurrilous stanza abou 
from Bengasi, who would associate with pr 
inybody except Frank Gervasi, U. S. war 
pondent. Too, there are the lampoons u; 
Beautiful Magda Lupescu (who rushed 
mania’s rescue), and the Marvelous Family 
Stein—Ep, Gert and Ein. 

And, at the height of the furore over K 
Winsor’s ‘“‘Forever Amber,” this achieved 
wide circulation: 


A bookworm of Bar Harbor, Me. 
Found pleasure in reading Monte. 
But he got little wallop 
From Miss Winsor’s trollop, 
And *‘Finnegan’s Wake’’ caused hin 


This last example serves neatly to trans 
the topical variety to another well-recogniz« 
species, that which exploits vagaries of | 
spelling and abbreviation, like the following 
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Mary Moon, of San Diego, contributed to Bennett 
Cerf’s column in the Saturday Review of Literature: 


Says our visitor, Britisher Waugh, 
In America life’s slightly raugh 
“But the people,”’ he leers, 
“Like my insults and jeers . . . 
And just look at the lucre I draugh!”’ 
Another capitalizing on eccentricities of spelling 
is quoted in the Britannica: 


The lifeboat that’s kept at Torquay 
Is intended to float in the suay; 
The crew and the coxswain 
Are sturdy as oxswain 
And as smart and as brave as can buay. 


and 


A youngster who hailed from Cologne 
With a pain in his stomach did mogne. 
He heaved a deep sigh 
And said, ‘*I could digh, 
But the loss would be only my ogne.” 


Of limericks which embody, and embellish, the 
old-fashioned tongue twister, the chief artificer was 
the late Carolyn Wells, whose “‘Book of American 
Limericks’”’ belongs on every discerning collector’s 
shelves. 

A tutor who tooted the flute 

Tried to teach two young tooters to toot; 
Said the two to the tutor, 
“Is it harder to toot, or 

To tutor two tooters to toot?” 


In the same vein are the venerable “‘flea and a fly 
in a flue,” the equally hoary “‘cannon exceedingly 
canny” and this choice item: 


There once was a bonnie Scotch laddie 
Who said, as he put on his plaidie: 
“I’ve just had a dish 
O’ unco’ guid fish.” 
What had ’e had? Had ’e had haddie? 


Again, there are limericks making use of typo- 
graphical tricks like this one: 


There was a young lady of Diss 

Who said, “‘I think skating is bliss!’ 
This no more will she state, 
For a wheel off her skate 
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A large number of limericks have to do with 
death, in odd or gruesome circumstances. From the 
collection of Louis Untermeyer, an authority on this 
as on all other forms of verse, I borrow 


A daring young lady of Guam 
Observed, *‘The Pacific’s so calm 

I'll swim out for a lark.” 

She met a large shark... 
Let us now sing the Ninetieth Psalm. 


The exact pattern of the limerick was first used 
for English verse, so far as I can discover, by Robert 
Herrick, the 17th-century poet, in ““The Night- 
Piece: To Julia.”’ H. I. Brock, author of the excel- 
lent ‘“‘Little Book of Limericks,” traces the first 
published limerick to Shakespeare himself, citing 
lago’s drinking song in Act II,Scene 3, of “Othello”: 


And let me the canakin clink, clink; 
And let me the canakin clink: 

A soldier’s a man; 

A life’s but a span; 
Why then let a soldier drink. 


It is at any rate certain that Lear, author of the 
beloved ‘“‘Owl and the Pussy-Cat’”’ and the young 
Queen Victoria’s drawing teacher, gave the limerick 
its first wide currency. A sample of Lear’s manner 

casual, almost pointless nonsense calculated to 
entertain the grandchildren of the Earl of Derby 
for whom he composed his verses: 


There was an old person of Anerly 
Whose conduct was strange and 
unmannerly: 
He rushed down the Strand 
With a pig in each hand, 
But returned in the evening to Anerly. 


However, Lear also composed “‘modern’’ limer- 
icks -with entirely new rhymes in each line, an 
absurd or comic situation outlined in the first four 
lines, the nonchalant or nonsensical solution in the 
fifth. One such is 


There was an old man at the Cape 
Who made himself garments of crepe; 
When asked, **Will they tear?”’ 
He replied, ** Here and there, 
But they keep such a beautiful shape.” 


After Lear, limericks became the rage. Unter- 
meyer estimates that more than one million have 
come into existence. I think that a gross under- 
estimate: I am sure Rene MacColl, Washington 
correspondent of the London Daily Express, can 
recite that many without pausing for breath. Since 
Lear, few have dared use the form for serious poetry: 
Paul Laurence Dunbar and Rudyard Kipling (in 
the prelude to ““Departmental Ditties’? and occa- 
sional stanzas of ‘““The Ladies’’) are the only two 
who come to mind. But many serious poets have 
essayed light verse or lampoons in limericks. Kip- 
ling himself contributed 


There once was a boy in Quebec 

Who was buried in snow to his neck. 
When asked, *‘Are you friz?”’ 
He replied, *‘ Yes, I is. 

But we don’t call this cold in Quebec.” 


As unclaimed quips often land in the lap of Dorothy 
Parker, so witty light verse, if its authorship is 
unknown, is often credited to Ogden Nash. Thus 
with this neat example of multiple rhyme: 


There was a young girl from Connecticut 
Who flagged the express with her petticoat, 
Which her elders defined 
As rare presence of mind 
But deplorable absence of etiquette. 


However, I believe that most limericks are writ- 
ten by nonwriters, by active-minded people who 





They don’t call this cold in Quebec. 


make them up in the heat of the limerick parlor 
game and never bother to set them down. This 
game may be played by proposing a first line, such 
as “‘A lass of Chichicastenango,”’ and having each 
member of the party add to it in turn; or each may 
be required to compose a properly abusive limerick 
rhymed on the first or last name of another guest. 

Such a session once produced a shrewd thrust at 


a young woman present 
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Down the Strand with a pig in each hand. 


There was a young woman named Clare 
Who went to a party quite bare 

She said, looking harassed, 

“I was very embarrassed, 
For I thought only men would be there.” 


Here are some rules for shaping acceptable limer 
icks of your own 

1. Keep them fluent, in the rhythm of everyday 
speech. 

2. Pack in all the improbable happenstance you 
can. 

3. Work up an explosive or absurd situation in 
your first four lines, and detonate it with your fifth 

with the last syllable of the last word, if you can 
time it that neatly, unlike the rhymster who wrote 


My limerick went along fine 
’Til I got to the very last line 
The which time after time 
Proved reluctant to rhyme 
So I finally ended it up with something 
entirely different 


4. Adorn your handiwork with interior rhymes, 
assonance and alliteration, with puns, tongue 
twisters and eccentric rhymes, and with such other 
gadgets as may enhance its facility 

5. For the most part, stick to the tried-and-true 
formula, departing from it only when your best 
judgment indicates added impact can be gained 

Limericks have been put to other uses besides 
entertainment. H. J. Eysenck, a psychologist inter 
ested in finding the difference between American 
and British senses of humor, submitted the follow 
ing verses to groups from both countries 


There was a young man of Laconia, 
Whose mother-in-law had pneumonia 
He hoped for the worst 
And after March first 


They buried her ’neath a begonia 


and 


There was a young girl of Asturias, 
Whose te mper was franti and furious 
She used to throw eggs 
At her grandfather's legs 


A habit unpleasant, but curious 


I’m not quite sure what the result means but the 
Americans chose the first, the British the second 
As for myself I like this one by F. C. Christgau, 
with a Canadian geographical reference, better than 


either of them! 


A bright little maid in St. Thomas 
D scovered a suit oj pa homas 
Said the maiden: ‘Well, well! 
What they are I can’t tell 
But I’m sure that these varments St. 
Mhomas.” 
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Featherweight Champ of 
the World 


Continued from page 19 


fight boldly in defense of their nesting 
territory, but hummingbirds seem to 
go around with chips on their shoulders 
all the time. Nervous, high-strung and 
irritable, they scrap the year round, 
becoming during 
migration as most Every 
brain 


not even sociable 
birds do 
lummingbird in his pea-sized 
seems to harbor the conviction that 
tue world was made solely for him 
\nd he 
other creature in it 

| have seen a hummingbird dash up 
to a flowering shrub and chase away all 
the bees before it settled down to a 
feed of nectar 

I knew a farmer who had a Leghorn 
rooster so pompous and ugly-tempered 
that the farmer thought he would have 
i kill it to maintain 
eoickenyard. Then a female humming 
turd started building a nest in an apple 
tree near the hen run. The rooster for 


resents the presence of any 


peace in his 


two or three days continued to try to 
hold his own as lord of the barnyard 
The hummer declared all-out = war 
Swooping repeatedly she still couldn't 
frighten the rooster into giving ground, 
so she closed in for direct bill-to-bill 
combat. She lunged at the big bird’s 
neck and head with her pinlike bill and 
drew a few drops of blood The rooster 
scurried wildly for the henhouse. He 
didn’t come out for several hours 
When he did show his wattled face 
again all his old pomp and _ hostility 
were gone 


The Peanut Power Plant 


Nature writer A. Hyatt Verrill told 
of a battle he saw in the Bahamas be 
a pair of hummingbirds and a 
tte house cat He noticed the cat 
© ouching back beneath some bushes, 


tween 





rling and = spitting, as the’ two 
smmers buzzed about him like giant 
lornets. The cat, striking out viciously 
th its claws, might as well have tried 
claw a sunbeam 

\gain and again the birds lunged into 
One eye was practically 
closed, its nose bleeding. Every time 
it tried to retreat the hummers pounced 
upon its back and sent it scurrying 
under the bushes again. Verrill believes 
the cat might have been killed had the 
hummingbirds not turned against him 


the cat’s face 





as a new enemy. He and the cat took 
to their heels 

Don't think for a minute that the 
infuriated little fellows are harmless,”’ 
“A stab of a hummer’s bill 
would blind one, and it is about as 


he wrote 


hopeless to attempt to evade them as 
to dodge 
bees”? 

A Calhfornian artist 
recently under a large beach umbrella 
i Costa’s hummingbird, smaller 
even than the common Canadian ruby 


i maddened hornet or bumble 
was sketching 
when 
throat, took it into her peanut head to 
drive him away She made a_ few 
swoops, stopping a little short of the 
bright umbrella, but when this failed 
she started diving under the umbrella 
The artist kept right on sketch 
ing The hummer alighted on one of 
the umbrella ribs a foot from his face, 
chattering angrily and fearlessly He 
ignored her. The little Costa got really 
mad, dove at his face and dislodged his 
glasses. The artist packed in jig time 
and went elsewhere ‘ 

Yet, in spite of all his belligerency, 
the hummingbird’s hatred for the rest 


at him 





of creation can be overcome. Just some 


sugar and water 4nd some patience, 
that’s all you need to make a pet of a 
hummer about 20 years of patience. 








The Webster family, of Holderness, 
N.H., finally turned this trick after 
half a lifetime of careful regular feeding 
in a sunny sheltered arbor. They put out 
feeding tubes with red-colored ends 
full of sugar and water: soon the hum- 
mers spotted them and began lining up 
for free drinks; now their descendants 
will perch happily on a Webster finger 
while drinking. One really sociable 
hummer allowed his tail to be stroked; 
another enjoyed a finger ride from one 
delphinium blossom to another 

Hummingbirds are found only in the 
western hemisphere. They are a big 
clan of about 750 species and sub- 
Only one other bird family is 
bigger the finches and sparrows 
1,200 species 

The hummers range in size from the 
tiny fairy hummingbird of Cuba, the 
world’s smallest bird (‘an inch and 
three quarters long), to the giant hum 
mer of the South American Andes, 
bigger than our sparrow. The U.S. has 
18 species, Canada only four. 

Most common Canadian and U. S 
hummer is the perky little ruby-throat, 
only member of the clan which lives 


species 


east of the Prairies. The male sports a 
red throat patch of such brilliance he 
looks at times as if he has a whole 
jewelry store window hanging around 
his neck. This color is the result of 
millions of microscopic crystalline 
mirrors and prisms on the feather sur 
faces which break down and reflect 
sunlight when the rays strike at certain 
angles. One moment the throat appears 
black, then, as the hummer turns, it 
may suddenly flash with a red fire. 

Ruby-throat steers clear of British 
Columbia. The common hummer there 
is the rufous, a dashing midget which 
some scientists claim is the most beau 
tifully colored of them all. The Pacific 
Coast’s callilope hummingbird is the 
smallest bird of Canada and the U.S 
Much rarer is’ the — black-chinned 
hummingbird 

Strip the feathers off one of these 
midgets and you have a body no bigger 
than the end joint of a woman’s thumb 
Yet that body is the power plant for 
the hardiest and most efficient flying 
machine on earth. Gram for gram it is 
the strongest bit of flesh in the animal 
kingdom Proportionately it has 
wing muscles three times as large as the 
pigeon, 40 times as large as the alba 
heart 


tross ‘The hummingbird’s 


smaller than the head of a match 
beats 950 times per minute (human 
heartbeat: 72 per minute). 

The hummer’s buzzing wings appear 
only as a blur to human eyes, but 
Professor Harold E. Edgerton, of the 
electrical engineering department of 
the Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology, using a movie camera capable 
of exposures as brief as 1/30,000 of a 
second, stopped them in midflight 
The film sped through at 


see page 19 
per second By 


50 feet (800 frames 
running the film through a projector at 
slow speed the wing strokes can be 
closely followed 

In fast straightaway flight a hum- 
mer’s wings are churning the air at 75 
To fly backward he 
beats per 


beats per second 
slows down to about 61 
second; when hovering the wing beat 
is around 55 a second. Like a_ helli- 
copter the hummer can move up, 
down, forward or backward with ease, 
but he goes the ‘copter one better: 
a helicopter can’t take off in 7100 of a 
second, the hummer can 


They Don't Hitch Rides 


Naturalists have clocked the speed 
of hummingbirds flying parallel to 
automobiles They have a cruitsing 
speed of 55 to 60 miles per hour and, 
when chasing one another, can step 
this up to 80. Only the peregrine falcon 
hits a faster clip 

The hummingbird is so specialized 
for flight he cannot walk or hop. He 
lacks the muscles needed to move one 
foot in front of the other and uses his 
feet only for perching Even baby 
hummers, when they leave the nest for 
the first time, spring into the air and 
fly 

‘The amazing hummer can keep up 
his 75-beats-per-second flying for hun- 
dreds of miles without a stop. Last 
fall at Point Pelee on Lake Erie I 
watched flock after flock of migrating 
birds fly southward toward the U.S 
shore 35 miles away. Many seemed 
frightened by the forbidding span of 
choppy water and turned back, but 
the hummingbirds invariably kept on 
The litthe hummer always zoomed off 
on the long do-or-drown flight with no 
more hesitation than from 
flower to flower in the garden 

This hop across Lake Erie is a mere 
warmup for birdland’s mighty mite 


dashing 











“Yes sirree — Got myself a little vegetable farm, 
an irrigation ditch... 


Ne AUEMAY 
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A few weeks later those same |} 
birds would be crossing 500 mi 
Gulf of Mexico just as nonch 
they spanned 35 miles of Lak 

Many ruby-throats winter i: 
America. Comes spring migra! 
and they set off north. Frequ: 
pass ships a couple of hundred 
sea, traveling four or five tin 
than the ships. Rarely do thx 
a vessel to rest. 

Naturalists scoff at the qu 
that hummingbirds are in 
long migrations and _ hitchhik 
backs of geese or cranes. Th: 
course, is that any hummingbi 
faster and farther under his ov 
than on the back of a goose 

When the toughie falls in 
demonstrates his prowess as 
pilot. He darts back and fort 
his prospective mate at bull 
He zooms 50 feet into the air. | 
a barrel roll and power dives ea: 
missing his love by a scant few 
He repeats the performancé 
over, chattering a squeaky lo 
After a couple of minutes of 
abruptly halts in midair, seems 
‘“How about it, honey? D 
think I’m a genius? 

The hummer’s motto is “Li 
and leave ’em.”’ As soon as the 
shows any evidence of settling d 
raise a family he calls it all off 
wolfing for another gal May 
hours later he’s doing it all ove 
in the next street 

The first deserted wife has t 
fast and prepare singlehanded 
arrival of her two-timing hus! 
family She builds her nest 
speed sometimes in a single d 
her tiny nursery she lays tw 
eggs no bigger than peas. Thy 
must feed herself and sit on h 
and when they hatch she mu 
feed and guard them alone 


ey! 


Nectar Is for Dessert 


When the youngsters are halt 
Sign off men fo 
She goes strals 


what does she do”? 
Not a bit of it 
making eyes at the 
catches a spouse (who will le 
promptly like the first one did 
quicker than you can say A? 
colubris, her scientific name, she 
on a 90-hour week again buildin 
nest and incubating another set « 


menfolk 


There are even times when 
hummer cares for two nests at « 
1947 a Michigan ornithologist 
one who had built two nests thr 
apart 
other, eggs. She would spend 


In one were young birds 
minutes warming the eggs, t 
babies in the adjoining nest wou 
clamoring for food and she'd 
dash off and rustle them up 
of spiders and aphids In b 
she’d snatch the odd aphid for 
and keep nosy wrens and 
chased away from her double d 


Her mates were probably sittt 
telegraph wire or bush so! 
picking fights with 
flew by. A hummer will ever 
fight with his own mate if she’s 
enough to come close. He'll e 
his own feeble youngsters whe: 
off on their first shaky flight 

The hummingbird’s he: 
strength and stamina aren't bu 
diet of flower nectar — he takes 
His main dish is meé 
bodies of spiders, flies, beet 
aphids. All the time he’s zipp! 
flower to flower he’s not only 
sweets, he’s grabbing up the 
that hide in the blossoms 

Someday I expect to hear ot 
mingbird battling a grizzly and 
him off in headlong retrea 
there’s no doubt that he’s feath 
champion of the world. * 


everythil 


dessert 
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How many can you identify ? 
Nour pharmacist uses them evely day ) 


Pictured above is some of the equipment your 
pharmacist uses to compound the prescriptions 
vour doctor writes. 

()—Pill tile. Used for a variety of purposes, in- 
cluding the mixing of ointments and dividing of 
powders, as well as for rolling and shaping pills. 


(2)—Prescription balance. Used in weighing pre- 


scription ingredients. usually solids. So sensitive 


it can weigh one five-thousandth of an ounce. 


(3)—Filter paper and funnel. Used to separate or 


filter out undissolved particles from liquids; eye 


drops, for example. 


yright 1950 — Parke, Davis & Company 


(4)—Mortar and pestle. Used for mixing and 
grinding operations to insure uniform and even 
distribution. 

(5)—Water bath. Used like a double-boiler to 
heat mixtures, to melt ointment bases. or to main- 
tain liquids at desired “below-boiling-point” tem- 
peratures. up to 100 degrees Centigrade (212 
degrees Fahrenheit). 

6)— Conical graduate. | sed to measure liquids 
accurately. Some of the smaller graduates measure 
quantities as little as a twentieth of a teaspoonful 


(7)—Pharmaceutical thermometer. Used to de 


termine the temperatures of liquids. S« ale ranges 


from zero to 5600 degrees Ce. ntigracde 
Ability to use specialized equipment with scien 


tific skill reflects but a part of your pharmacist’s 


college laboratories and in 


training, gained ir 
actual practice. Qualified by law to engage in the 


he has an intimate 


practice of his profession 
knowledge of thousands of different drugs—theu 
dosage, usage, and properties. 

Get better acquainted with your pharmacist, 


He's aman you can re ly ol 


One of a series of advertisements designed to help you know your pharmacist better 





Manufacturing Laboratories, Walkerville, Ontario 
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mstant changes and progress 


more than 1400 products bearing 
{ntibiotics, Antiseptics. Biologicals. 
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Trial by Tempest 


Continued from page 9 


him over the side. She knew how to 
handle a boated fish; she knew how to 
handle herself. 

Wilson reeled in, then he cast over 
by the submerged rock where I had 
been, still leaving me plenty of room 
in case I wanted to try there again. 

In spite of his outfit, he was a sports- 
man. He had style. There was a sure 
air of skill and competence about him 
and you knew he would be good at 
games, at building a fire or handling a 
gun. 

At first 1 thought he was watching his 
line. Then I knew he wasn’t because I 
could tell just from glancing at it that 
his bait was resting on the bottom. I 
realized that he was staring down at the 
waves as they slapped against the side 
of the boat, not in an absent-minded 
way, but intently, as if something 
about the waves fascinated him. 

Judy sat up. She glanced at the line 
briefly, then at me. Neither of us said 
anything and after a minute he snapped 
out of it. He reeled in a few feet and 
lifted his bait off the bottom. 

Something nudged my own bait then 
It came back and I hooked it. Wilson 
passed me the net. Three pounds, two 
ounces, the indicator on Judy’s scales 
said. 

**Mr. Farrell is now four pounds, ten 
ounces of fish ahead,’’ Judy announced. 

We stayed around there another hour 
or so and Wilson didn’t catch anything 
They even stopped biting for me. 
‘‘How’s it around the point?” he asked. 

“We can try,”’ I said. 


| STARTED the motor and he hauled 
the anchor in. At the entrance to 
the pass I throttled down and stared 
back at the lake. The breeze now could 
be called a small wind and the waves 
were larger too. It had taken us about 
40 minutes to come down from the boat 
landing and, bucking the wind, it would 
take at least an hour to return. Some- 
thing told me we ought to start back 
right away but I hated to say that to a 
man who hadn't caught a fish. I let the 
motor out and we went around the 
point. 

After a while we passed the blind 
canyon where a raft the government 
engineers had used once for some tests 
lay moored by cables strung out to it 
from the canyon walls. Fifty yards or 
so beyond that, and on the opposite 
side, there was another opening in the 
sheer rock walls of the pass. I swung 
the bow in there and we rounded a 
bend, then I cut the motor and we 
drifted silently over the still black 
water at the canyon’s end. 

“Okay,” I said, and Wilson let the 
anchor go 

Now all around us the rock soared up 
smoothly and at the top there was a 
remote reddish patch that was the sky. 
I realized that the air was cool I 
moved forward with my shirt and 
handed it to Judy watched her put 
her arms into the sleeves. When she 
got to her feet for a minute the shirt 
came down to her knees. She grinned 
at me and my heart banged suddenly 
against my ribs. 

Wilson called out. He flicked the tip 
of his rod and his line went taut. He 
tried to reel in and couldn’t. All he had 
caught was a rock. 

By that time I would have been 
disgusted enough to break the rod but 
he worked patiently for several minutes 
and finally his hook came free. 

“It’s time to go,”’ I said then. 

The gloom in the canyon had deep- 
ened and as Wilson glanced up at the 
darkening walls I caught his eye. | 
nodded toward the anchor line. ‘‘We’d 
better call it a day,”’ I told him. But 
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he didn’t move. He sat there \ 
head thrown back. He was ]j 
Then I heard it too. 

You would have sworn at fir 
a train. To begin with, it was s 
in the distance, but it came clos 
It tore across the lake and bh; 
the pass. It rumbled through |i! 
freight. Then a wave cam: 
around the bend and we tilted 
down. 

“Wind . . .”” Wilson whisyx 

“Get that anchor!” I yelled 
didn’t seem to hear. I was just 
forward to pull it in myself wh: 
grabbed the line. 

Another wave hit us while | 
up the motor, making a loud | 
sound as it slammed high u; 
canyon wall. The motor caught 
Judy got the anchor in and we « 
around the bend. We climbed 
and cold spray whipped back in 
faces, then we were suddenly 
midst of the fury outside. Now 
waves were streaking through th: 
their tops feathering, crowdi: 
jostling one another like cattl 
chute. Over it all hung a sombr 
twilight and high in the beetliny 
there was a shrieking, a wild 
laughter. 

As we turned into it, th 
grabbed fiercely at the bow. It 
my head and rammed my breat! 
down my throat. Waves rel» 
from their surges along the ne 
of the pass slapped us hard and 


7 


their tops into the boat. I saw W 


cowering behind his seat and | jp: 


up a bailing can and threw it at fi 
tried screaming but I| couldn't 
hear my own voice Then ti 
looked around. Her dark hai 
whipping straight out and there 
wild excitement burning in her 
They widened as she saw Wilso: 
grabbed the can and began to bai 


KEPT edging the bow over 
the wall of the pass toward 


canyon where the raft was, whil 


wind flung us back until at the 
we were only a few feet off the str 
ing rock. I flung the bow over 

The raft was a workmanlike 
timbered deck bolted to some 
oil drums. It was about 20 feet lor 
15 wide and had once been coms 
covered by a tarpaulin nailed 
skeleton of well-braced two-by 

There was only going to be 
chance at that raft, I figured 
were swept on past it, we were 
to pile up against the cliff at the « 
end. As we smashed obliquely int 
raft I jumped. I made my lin 
around one of the uprights 
grabbed the bow. I had just 
the painter around another 
when the girl landed on the raft 
me. She sank to her knees 

“Look at him!” 
pointed to Wilson who still crou 
the bottom of the boat. I rolled W 
over. I saw that his eyes were ope 
I helped him sit up. Between 
managed to coax him up onto t! 

In the canyon the wind wou 
off altogether at times, as If it 
gotten where the entrance was 
as if suddenly finding it again 1! 
whoop in on us, tearing at the { 
making the cables groan with s 

I took the lantern over into t! 
tered corner where the tarp 
with some matches from the tac! 
managed to get it lit. In the 
flare of light I saw Judy, a staun: 
figure in a wet shirt, staring 
Wilson. He still lay there in a! 
funk, his brawny arms flung ac: 
face. 

She came over into the shell: 
knelt by the lantern. ‘‘What can 
she asked, yelling the words 1 
ear. 


she cried 


t 





&. 7G 
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“Just take it easy!”’ I yelled back. 

There was half an oil drum on the 
raft that had been used for fires before 
and for fuel there were the remains of a 
rough drafting table. I kicked the rest 
of the table apart and tossed some of it 
into the drum. I was just turning to 
get the gas can out of the boat when 
Judy handed it to me. 

When the fire blazed up we could see 
the cable on the open side of the raft 
streaking up tautly toward the canyon 
wall. We could see the little pinnacle 
of rock that stuck up out of the water 
about twenty yards down the canyon 
and we could see the waves driving 
down on us, rank after rank, passing 
under us to thunder up the rock at the 
canyon end. 

I moved over to where Wilson lay 
“Come on!” I yelled, kneeling beside 
him. ‘‘We’re going to haul up the 
boat!”’ 

He took his arms away from his face 
and, as if with a great effort, sat up. He 
glanced at the waves and shuddered. 
Then a blast of wind struck us. The 
raft pitched violently and he shut his 
eyes. 

Judy came up beside me. ‘I'll help 
with the boat,”’ she said. She stared 
down at Wilson impersonally. 


HATED him then for what he was. 

And, knowing the fear that was 
clawing at my own insides, I hated him 
even more. ‘‘You’re in the way,” I told 
him. I nudged him with my toe. 

‘“‘Why don’t you crawl over by the 
fire, Hank,’ Judy suggested and her 
voice, in a terrible way, was kind. 

I slipped down into the boat and 
took off the outboard and hauled it up 
on the raft. Then we got the boat up, 
the bow first, and the rest of it by easy 
stages with the waves and the down- 
ward plunges of the raft helping us. 

When we had it lashed into place I 
led Judy over to the fire. I threw some 
more wood in the drum and found a 
piece of tarp to wrap around her. Her 
hands were raw-looking from the wet 
ropes and her lips were blue with cold 
There were fewer letups in the wind 
now and the raft was pitching so that 
the water had begun to slosh up 
through the timbers. 

I shivered and glanced around for 
Wilson and, just at that instant, the 
raft lunged with an entirely new 
violence and we both staggered back 
and sat down. There was a vast rend- 
ing noise then as the wind swooped up 
under the tarp and, even as we looked 
at it, our roof vanished. Now, far 
above us, there was a small tilting 
patch of stars and it was as if we 
watched them from deep in a mine 
shaft or from the bottom of a well. 


| DON’T know how many hours 
passed. After a certain amount of 
it you can get used to just about any- 
thing, I guess, and the wind finally 
induced a kind of stupor. For a while I 
dozed and when I woke the girl was 
crouched beside me, her hand on my 
shoulder. 

I sat up, aware at once that the 


motion of the raft had changed. It 
no longer pitched but was riding almost 
smoothly. I looked at Judy’s face, 


then followed her gaze. 

At first it just didn’t seem possible 
there was a cliff directly in front of us 
and it was so close it seemed we might 
reach out and touch it. I sprang to my 
feet just as the raft, with a booming 
splintering sound, met the rock. It 
climbed a few feet and crashed back, 
then tried again. The fire drum 
tottered crazily, the flames shot upward 
and the wind scooped out sparks and 
embers, sending them streaming down 
the canyon. A wave crashed over and 
swirled a moment around our ankles 
before it ran off and there was a wild 


new howling in the wind. On the next 
smash the boat tore loose and the raft 
promptly crushed it against the rock. 

One cable had parted and we had 
swung over to hang at the bitter end 
of the one remaining, flung now with a 
pendulum motion against the cliff wall. 
Now as I gazed about me it was as if | 
dreamed. I saw Wilson, the only one 
of us left on his feet. I had not even 
looked at him, it seemed to me, for 
hours and I was almost surprised to see 
that he was still there. Now he stood 
in the centre of the drunkenly tossing 
raft and the scene reminded me sud- 
denly of the illustrations in an old book 
we had at home when I was a boy. With 
the red light of the fire flickering on his 
face Wilson looked exactly like one of 
those old-time men the book had 
pictured. They too always stood 
perilously in the midst of waves or 
flames, in all sorts of hellish situations, 
and always with the same sort of look 
on their faces that was on Wilson’s 
now. They were-— my mother had once 
explained to me men who were fight- 
ing for their souls. 

Then Wilson started moving toward 
the edge of the raft. He knelt at the 
ringbolt which still secured the broken 
cable and I saw him start to haul the 
cable in 

The raft rose high once more, with 
the oil drums sounding like cannon 
as they smashed against the cliff. Some 
timbers gave and the deck of the raft 
buckled beneath us, then we sank back 
When I looked at Wilson again the 
broken cable was piled beside him and 
he was lashing a rope around it near 
its severed end. He stood up then and, 
with the wind tearing at that gay 
ridiculous shirt he wore, secured the 
rope around his waist 

It was hard to believe that he would 
do it. I think if I could have moved fast 
enough I would have stopped him. At 
the last instant I saw him hesitate and 
I knew that terror still gripped him, 
just as much as it ever had. Yet in that 
instant he was gone, head first off the 
raft 

I crawled over to the cable to make 
sure it payed out freely. I knew what 
Wilson was going to try to do | 
flashed my light out over the water. 
About thirty yards up toward the 
mouth of the canyon from us the 
pinnacle of rock stuck up palely, the 
waves still not quite clearing it. After 
a minute I saw Wilson’s head. He was 
swimming strongly, using a_ breast 
stroke, and was already halfway there 

I kept the light focused on the rock 
and we saw him when he reached it. He 
hung on for a minute while he pulled 
more cable toward him. We saw a wave 
slap him hard, driving his head against 
the rock, then as the raft tried climbing 
the cliff once more it was impossible to 
keep the light steady and we lost him 
The next time I got the rock in focus he 
wasn't there 

I probed the tossing waters care 
fully for him. I was going to count up 
to 60, then if I didn’t see him I was 
going to start hauling the cable in fast 

I had counted to fifty when I felt 
Judy’s fingers tighten on my arm. She 
took my hand and moved the light a 
little bit and Wilson’s face appeared 
before us. We dragged him in and | 
just had time to see that he was grin 
ning and his head was bleeding, then 
Judy took over. She held his head in 
her lap, weeping over him, hugging him 
to her. 

I got the cable end free of the rope 
and slipped it through the ringbolt, 
then I hauled it in till it was taut. As 
the raft surged back from the cliff I 
took up the slack. When I thought I 
had enough I made the cable fast to the 
ringbolt and waited. The next time the 
raft headed for the cliff it didn’t quite 
get there. The cable tightened. It 
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twisted up out of the water, shaking 
itself. It groaned, then held. 

I stood looking at it in the flashlight’s 
beam and I felt lightheaded with relief. 
I wanted to laugh. I wanted to shout. 
I wanted to get down and shake Wil- 
son’s hand. 


I DIDN’T have a chance to say 
much of anything to him until, with 
the first grey light, the wind died and 
the power cruiser came out from the 
boat landing and took us off. On the 
trip back we sat in the cabin wrapped 
in blankets 

“Mr. Farrell,’’ said Judy, ‘I 
you a lot. I thought he was 
going to get around to it.” 

‘“‘T guess maybe you know now why I 
hesitated,’’ Wilson said. 

I turned and saw Judy, 


owe 
never 


with stars in 


her eyes, frown thoughtfully. “I think 
maybe I do,”’ she said. 
“I have kind of a hunch too,” I 


admitted 


Wilson nodded. ‘‘When I was little 
some bigger kids pushed me into a 
swimming pool and left me there. It 
took a pulmotor to bring me around 
and after that I was really a mental 
case where water was concerned.” 


“Why didn’t you tell me that?” 
Judy demanded 

Wilson shook his head at_ her. 
“Whenever I’d get near a body of 


water of any size I’d get scared and 
sick to my stomach and I always had 
nightmares where I drowned. When I 
got older I was so ashamed that I went 
to a psychiatrist and he made me learn 
to swim. I got so I could even go out 
fishing without getting sick. Then the 
war came along and I knew what I had 
to do—-I joined the navy. At last, I 
thought, I’d get my real test. There’d 
come a time in the navy, I hoped, when 
the chips would be down and I'd find 
out whether I[ was still a coward or not. 
I’d find out at last what kind of a guy I 
really was.”’ 
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*‘Poor Hank!”’ Judy said. 
‘Judy knows how I spent the war,”’ 
he told me. ‘‘Ashore—training gunnery 


crews.” 
I nodded. I was thinking of the way 
he kept watching the waves slap 


against the side of the boat when he 
should have been concentrating on his 
line; the kind of welcoming yet dreadful! 
look that had been on his face when we 
first heard the wind. 

“Dear Hank,” Judy said. ‘You 
could have told me I would have 
understood. And then I wouldn’t have 
thought, as I did last night She 
stopped abruptly, hesitated a moment 
and began to sniffle. 

He smiled at her and shook his head 
“It wouldn’t have been right,”’ he 
“*T had to find out first. 


said 


I had to really 


know.”’ 
I watched them a moment, then | 
turned away. For a while I sat and 


looked out at the big lead-colored waves 
and I knew that Wilson was right oe 





Cape Breton: Into the 
Land of Mod 


Continued from page 17 


that of some who haven’t been off the 
island. He knows everybody. Between 
him and the other people there exist 
grave familiar good manners. With 
strangers they appear reluctant to talk, 
a trifle distant. No wonder when you 
consider the hordes of dollar-flinging 
visitors who infest the land in the 
summer months. 

To the rest of Canada Cape Breton 
appears to be significant mainly as a 
tourist attraction. Visitors in thou- 
sands head for the Cabot Trail, a 
motor drive skirting the north end of 
the cape and presenting breath-taking 
views and sudden thrills in the swiftly 
dropping descents. Most native Cape 
Bretonners have never driven the trail 
because they don’t own cars and buses 
aren't allowed on part of it. Scottish 
Canadians from other provinces also 
turn up for the annual Gaelic Mod 

Mod means a meeting for Highland 
games), a gathering of the clans to be 
held for the 13th consecutive year 
this month. It is a spectacle of hun- 
dreds of kilted men with pride in their 
bearing and rhythm to their feet when 
the bagpipes skirl. 


More Sheep on These Hills 


Apropos of the island’s gripe against 
the mainland, there was a case of 
Canada vs. Cape Breton at the begin- 
ning of the war. The use of the Gaelic 
at that time was forbidden over tele- 
graph wires—-not enough censors spoke 
Gaelic. The ranting and roaring that 


this order caused made Ottawa, by 
1941, decide to allow Gaelic messages 


to be sent if accompanied by an Eng- 
lish translation. The incident, small 
though it was, still rankles in Cape 
Breton, the stronghold of the Gaels. 
That, they point out bitterly, was one 
of the few times Ottawa took personal 
interest in the island 

There are both Catholic and Protest- 
ant Cape Bretonners and in many of 
the kirks the service is in Gaelic. Even 
yet you rather judge the purity of the 
clansman’s descent by his accent in 
the ancient tongue, and the proudest 
families speak it exclusively at funerals 
and on other formal occasions. 

The Gaelic revival seems scarcely 
necessary in the light of this centuries 
old hugging of the traditions. However, 
it has brought a lot of younger people 
to the fold through the picturesque 
festival application of the old customs. 
The most recent of the revivals got 


into full swing with the opening in 
1939 of the Gaelic Foundation College 
at St. Ann, where the language, handi- 
crafts and arts of the Gaels are taught 
Now with Gaelic institutes, 
colleges, scholarships, churches, choirs 
and Mods it appears true that Cape 
Breton actually is “the cradle of the 
Celtic culture in the New World,” as 
somebody phrased it 

St. Ann, by the Cabot Trail, on a 
peninsula in the western end of St. Ann 
Harbor, was where the Rev. Norman 
MacLeod landed with his group of 
pioneers in 1820. It is in his memory 
the Gaelic college was established 
here with the avowed intent of getting 
1 “loom in operation in every rural 
home and more sheep on these Cape 
Breton hills.”’ Students have flocked 
in from other parts of Canada. It nas 
been sustained by provincial grants, 
private donations, and the proceeds 
from the annual three-day Mod 

Since last year the college has been 
open throughout the year (it only 
functioned in the summer for its first 
years), and at the craft centre students 
turn out Scotland’s 200-odd 
tartans. Youngsters, fifth-generation 
Canadians, are industriously learning 
the bagpipes, the Gaelic tongue and the 
old tunes. There are more than 1,000 
pipers in Nova Scotia alone. 

They come to the Mod on the gorse- 
grown hills by St. Ann, above the bay 
which is like a deep loch, below high 
moorlands In the distance Cape 
Smoky its peak in the mists. 
Purple and blue the hills slant north 
Beyond, through a gap in the hills, you 
glimpse the Atlantic. And on the yel 
lowing late-summer hillside small 
boys with straight backs puff out their 
cheeks and march the deliberate step 
of the piper as they blow out the doleful 
old songs of a land far away 


schools, 


25 of 


loses 


Even a Sassenach visitor feels 
obliged to quote, 
From the lone shieling of the mist 
island 
Mountains divide us, and the waste 
of seas 
Yet still the blood is strong, the heart 


is Highland, 

And we in dreams behold the Hebrides 

Cape Bretonners haven’t missed the 
opportunity. The poem is inscribed 
upon a brass plate set in a statue on a 
cape along the Cabot Trail 

At the Mod natives will point out 
with dour pride to you that ‘‘you 
wouldn’t find anything like this any- 
where but in Scotland.” One year The 
Macdonald (Lord Macdonald from the 
Isle of Skye to the uninitiated), a stoop- 
shouldered, sandy-mustached big man 


in the best Hollywood British-ear! 
tradition, got up to tell his clansmen in 


Gaelic, as well as in Oxford-accented 


English, that he had found himself at 
Cape Breton “at home away from 


home.’ 
Grandmothers With Second Sight 


Above the rough entrance gate to the 
Gaelic college grounds, where the Mo 
is held, are the words Ciad Mile Failt: 
which mean “a hundred thousand 
welcomes.” Dirging over the hills comes 
the Gaelic opening song. On the plat 
form small girls with long loose bobs 
or tight ringlets appear and do a sword 
dance nimbly. The audience, as wel! 
as the visitors on the platform (The 
Macdonald, Angus L. Macdonald 
Premier of Nova Scotia, the province's 


Lt.-Governor who is of the clan of 


McCurdy bend intently forward 
The child’s wrist, a big bluff young 
man in the audience criticizes, does 


not bend according to the traditions 
her steps are accurate enough but 
what about the spirit? 

Lumbermen from the inland, 
workers from Sydney Mines, fishermen 
from many _ settlements along the 
tortuous coast, and farmers, give their 
whole-hearted attention to the intri 
cacies of Highland flings, laments (sung 
without accompaniment), fiddlers, pip 
ers. 

In their Sunday garb there is a very 
distinguishable and a pleasant same 
ness about them. They are lean spare 
people. There are two colorings, dark 
and blond, hardly anything in between 
A dour farmer, eating his box lunch 
the sun-yellowed hillside, explains 
the spectacle. ‘‘Yes, we carry on the 
old ways. Good and bad. Or is it bad 
to leave for tomorrow something that 
doesn’t necessarily have to be done 
today? Why should one lose a pleasant 
hour with a friend by rushing? What 
counts most in the end”?’’ He appeared 
eager to launch into a_ philosophi 
contemplation. When interrupted with 
a question he expands on his grand 
mother who had the second sight (most 
Cape Breton grandmothers appear to 
have had it 

Many Cape Bretonners 
same surname and colorful 
ymics are widely used John 
donald’s father was Hughie, so 
to avoid confusion, is known as John 
Hughie. Bain means white, so Neili« 
Johnnie Bain is obviously another man 
from Neilie Johnnie Reudh (red). And 
you can easily tell what Johnnie Sam's 
father’s name was. 

Nicknames show a sly humor. Holy 
Sandy might easily have got his nick 

Continued on page 32 


steel 


on 


have the 
patron 
Mac 


John 
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Here is the first door opened by the pace wah 

Royal Bank ... in Halifax, 1869. . 






Rimousht, Que., where the Royal 
Bank of Canada recently opened # ‘& 
a branch in what was formerly dey 

a private home. 


Moncton, N.B. One of the bank’s 
newer branches designed to match 
the character of the district it serves. 





Truro, N.S, where a fine new 
building has arisen on the site of 
the old branch which burned down 
on a Friday and reopened, in tem 
porary quarters across the street, 
on Monday! 





THE BANK WITH 
FRONT 
DOORS 


One of these doors is near you... it belongs to the local 
branch of The Royal Bank of Canada in your community. 


To you and your neighbours, your local branch /s the 
Royal Bank. Because The Royal Bank of Canada is not a big 
bank with branches; the branches themselves are the bank. 

There are over 730 branches of this bank in Canada and 
abroad. In Canada alone there are 669, in cities, towns and 
villages from Newfoundland to Vancouver Island. 


Each branch, keyed to the needs of its own community, 
offers you the strength and varied services of one of the 
world’s largest banks. Your 
local Manager has behind 













him the experience, know- 
ledge and organization of 


THE 
ROYAL 


BANK 
OF CANADA 


the whole institution. He is 
there to serve you in every 
way he can, 


You can Bank on the “Royal” 


Goose Bay, Labrador. Here, at 
the famous airport, the Royal 
Bank opened a branch in a 
pioneer area during the war. 





Cuntinaecd from page 30 
rom lack of prety. Sober Angus 
thong for whisky neat 
ss began to arrive in Cape 

five generations back. 
More turmead up between 1790 and 
1S28 following the breakup of the clan 
system un the Scottish Highlands. The 
med arrival was that of the Rev. 
an McLeod whose six little barks, 
filled with the evicted crofters of 
Sutherlandshire, were driven by storm 
into the rugged landlocked harbor 
of St. Ann in 1820 

McLeod lived on Cape Breton for 
about 20 years. Then wanderlust seized 
him again and he sailed with a group 
of settlers for Australia. All this is more 
than a century ago but some Cape 
Bretonners will describe their departure 
to you as though it had taken place 
yesterday. McLeod did not like 
Australia much either and went off to 
New Zealand where today there is a 
flourishing Nova Scotian settlement 

















The Micmacs Were There First 


Men of Cape Breton speak warmly of 
kinsmen across the world. Scotland 
sent out some settlers who stayed put. 
Scottish soldiers with Wolfe found their 
way to Cape Breton and sent for their 
families From the wild coasts the 
settlers made their way to the Bras 
d’Or Lakes, sunk in the centre of the 
island, to the valley of Margaree River, 
emptying off the west coast, and to the 
more congenial soil by Canso Gut 
which separates the island from the 
mainland. 

Micmac Indians are Cape Breton’s 
oldest inhabitants, but at the last 
census they numbered only 1,000. They 
live in shacks and even tepees at an 
Indian Reserve near Whycocomagh. In 
the summer the Indian women turn up 
at Baddeck with baskets, moccasins 
and bead work to sell to the summer 
visitors 

Next oldest inhabitants are the 
French. Isle Madame, off the south 
coast, is as French as any part of 
Quebec, and there are a number of 
French fishing villages on the south 
shore, and one or two on the north 
These are the descendants of the early 
settlers of Louisburg, and of the 
Acadians who fled from Nova Scotia 
to Newfoundland and then back to 
Cape Breton, and their language is 
among the oldest and purest French 
spoken anywhere 

Wild and rugged though Cape Breton 
is the islanders of whatever origin sport 
an inordinate pride of her. They are 
ready to fight for the fact that John 
Cabot landed there in 1497--New- 
foundlanders say he landed in New- 
foundland— feeling that this adds pres- 
tige to the island. They tell you, too, 
with their strangely present-day tense, 
of the rovers from Norway and Iceland 
in the LOth century and give all kinds of 
evidence that just about “‘here’’ on 
Cape Breton’s coast the Viking ships 
landed and the Norseman shouted 
**Markland.” 

From the air Cape Breton seems all 
wilderness and wood with few bright 
light-green squares of fields tossed 
haphazardly. The 450 square miles of 
the Little and Great Bras d’Or Lakes 
gash the centre of the almost three- 
cornered island like a black-blue flash- 
ing well. If the plane lands at Sydney 
the impression of primitive outpost 
solidifies. 

Here, the first view of Canada to 
visitors from the Old World, is an 
airport, scrub- and brush-surrounded, 
and the big silver ships are incongruous 
in the wild setting. The airport build- 
ings are wooden sheds, too small for the 
traffic, flimsy-looking, and quite out of 
character with the commerce with 
other countries. Dazed-looking travel- 
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ers are jam-packed into a tiny customs 
room. 

Though industrial Sydney is Cape 
Breton’s largest place, Baddeck, on 
Bras d’Or Lake, almost the centre of 
Cape Breton, is the summer capital 
Here along the village roads and by 
the many village hostels are parked 
cars with license plates of every Ameri 
can state and Canadian province. This 
is the beginning and the end of the 
Cabot Trail. Sometimes a villager will 
accost a visitor to baffle him with a 
question on what is the trail really 
like. 

It is here that Alexander Graham 
Bell lived most of his life and conducted 
many of the experiments which were 
to change the world. Now he sleeps on 
Beinn Breagh, the high hill on the 
opposite shore, his grave set to face 
the view over the mountains and the 
islands, the lake and the village he 
loved. 

From here one blustery February day 
the Silver Dart took to air from the 
frozen Baddeck Bay, setting a record of 
the first heavier-than-air flight in the 
British Empire. Today the man who 
piloted the ship, Douglas McCurdy, is 
the Lieutenant-Governor of Nova 
Scotia, and turns up on summer week 
ends at his modest summer cottage in 
an RCAF plane. 

Here, in the office of the town clerk 
and treasurer, Charles W. K. McCurdy, 
is a piece of the first Marconi cable 
McCurdy will assure you with a mild 
burr that “‘Baddeck is the heart of 
Victoria County and that’s the county 
on which the British Empire was 
founded.”’ 


The Giant Was Mad at Victoria 


Then he’ll launch into the story of 
Angus McAskill, who hailed from these 
parts. Angus attained the height of 
seven feet eleven, a chest measurement 
of 84 inches and weight of 450 pounds 
and now lies buried in a 12-foot grave 
in Englishtown. He was the man who 
got so mad at Queen Victoria for not 
asking him to show off his strength 
when he was granted an audience that, 
as he backed out of the regal chamber, 
he stomped his feet so hard pieces of 
rug came up with each step. 

Baddeck is gay in the summer. Large 
houses dot the lake shore, with import- 
ant people from far and near summer- 
ing here. From the lodges and inns up 
and down the Cabot Trail  well- 
dressed visitors come, leaving a trail of 
dollars 

But when the woods turn and the 
north wind blows Cape Breton gathers 
close and quiet, and in the small settle- 
ments children stop looking up the 
road and down for foreign cars and 
creep close to the blazing hearth 
There’s always plenty of wood. Then 
out come the old legends of far Scot 
land, the tales of the clan feuds, and 
hero stories. Now the fiddle sings again 
old laments and small children are 
taught the sword dance and the High- 
land fling. Gaelic sounds in prideful 
strength now that the American and 
Upper Canadian accents are gone, and 
every now and then a man will talk at a 
village gathering of secession. 

Then again is quoted the old poem: 


Hear, you Cape Bretonners, descend 
ants of the brave, 

Enroll yourselves together and freedom 
you shall have. 

Muster all your energies and set your 
country free, 

Despised by Nova Scotia no longer 

you shall be 


There is healthy pride in it. Man 
must hold something close to himself 
for warmth when the land is lean and 
there is the sea and all the wild outdoors 
outside the kitchen door oe 
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You Need a Wife Who 
Can Saw 


Continued from page 18 


She says the hardest job for Frank was 
putting up the roof joists, which he did 
singlehanded by making a couple of 
slides and inching the two-by-eights up. 

The one major structural error in 
the Donkersley house was the fault 
of a professional bricklayer. Bowman 
turned up one day and found that a 
foundation wall was running off at an 
85 degree instead of a 90 degree angle 
at the corner. The cement blocks had 
to be ripped out and relaid 

Now the Donkerslys and their twin 
sons and three-year old daughter have 
a three-bedroom house with oil heating, 
attractively painted and with the 
beginnings of a good landscaping job. 
Frank spent $6,550 on the house (not 
counting anything for his own labor), 
now values it at $15,000. 


Ontario Is Hub of Boom 


In East York, a Toronto suburb, 
former RCAF sergeant Jack MacKer- 
row is still working on his place. 
Before he began work a year ago he 
had ‘“‘never even driven a nail.”’ So 
far he estimates that he has spent only 
$600 for skilled labor. MacKerrow’s 
house is less ambitious than Don 
kersley’s (who altered the blueprints a 
good deal), but his achievement is 
perhaps more amazing. He's a CPR 
clerk working nights, and on summer 
days he sometimes goes straight from 
work to his house to do carpentry, 
often catching a couple of hours sleep 
by stretching out on the grass beside 
his excavation 

Most veterans have at least one 
trouble in building. With MacKerrow 
it’s drainage. His house is so situated 
that it is in the natural water-flow line 
down a small slope. This could be 
overcome but for a culvert which, he 
says, aims the water right at him. The 
VLA supervisor and the township 
)fficials are trying to iron this out now 
MacKerrow’s contract with VLA al- 
lows him $5,555 (a figure mutually 
agreed on as being necessary to build 
the house, exclusive of upstairs finish- 
ing). MacKerrow estimates he will be 
able to build the house completely 
for that. Houses of a similar type in 
that neighborhood are being sold from 
$9,000 to $10,000 

Southwest Ontario is the centre of 
this low-cost building boom, mainly 
because of its concentration of metro- 





politan centres, its still-acute housing 
problem and the enthusiasm for the 
VLA scheme displayed by veterans’ 
groups in the area Of the 1,600 
veterans’ houses built in Canada last 
year 900 were in Ontario. The hub of 
the Ontario drive seems to be situated 
around London 

Up to 1947, VLA officials adhered 
very strictly to that section of the 
act which said that no veteran may be 
his own contractor unless he is himself 
a qualified and responsible builder. 
But about that time labor was hard to 
get and, in Ontario particularly, many 
veterans were doing much manual 
labor themselves. Besides, some of the 
smaller contractors, hired by veterans 
to eke out their slimming $6,000 loan, 
turned out to be unreliable 

The district superintendent at Lon- 
don, H. L. Armstrong, with doubt 
ful approval from Ottawa, allowed 
veterans to be their own contractors 
By May, 1948, there were as many 
veteran-contractors as professionals; by 
the end of 1949 70‘; of all veterans’ 
houses built in Ontario were by veteran- 
contractors and the Dominion per- 
centage was up to 54. 


Homes are not the only project 
financed by VLA loans. Veterans can 
borrow cash for farms (one out of 20 
Canadian farms is now financed by 
VLA); to construct barns; to buy boats 
for commercial fishing (84 of these in 
1949). But homes remain No. 1 
priority 

As early as seven years ago the 
DVA began buying options on likely 
building sites and at the end of the war 
owned several hundred acres across 
Canada. After subdivision these lots, 
with road improvements and other 
services, were sold to veterans at cost 
In at least one case a group of vets 
chose and bought their own community 
site 

At Simcoe, Ont., eight veterans, all 
members of the Canadian legion, had 
their eyes fixed on a piece of building 
land near the town. They went to the 
VLA office, qualified for a building 
loan, then mentioned this property 
VLA officials considered the asked 
price, $18,000, pretty steep for 20 
acres of land without any services 
However, they told the veterans, ‘‘We 
can’t buy it for you, but if you want to 
go ahead yourselves we'll back you up.”’ 

The vets scraped the money to- 
gether, the land being allotted accord- 
ing to the amount each had con- 
tributed. Then they dug a trench to 
connect the property with the town 
water supply and backfilled it when 
mains were laid 

A lawyer (one of the group) did the 
legal work. A contractor and his son 
also one of the group) supervised 
layout and some of the building in 
return for which they had free labor 
The group paid for the survey to 
subdivide the land into lots for sale to 
other veterans. 


A Profit on a Cement Mixer 


The only outside help, except for 
VLA advice, was with plumbing, wiring 
and so on. Even the heating was done 
by the members two of the group 
worked for a local heating firm which 
loaned tools after hours 

The group bought an old cement 
mixer, fixed it up, and poured their 


own foundations. One of them, who 


built a 10-room house, said, ‘“‘My 
foundation labor cost was 12 cases of 
beer.”’ When all foundations were 


poured they sold the cement mixer for 
$20 more than they paid for it 

Now there are eight houses com 
pleted ‘cost: $5,000 to $6,000, ex 
clusive of land), a few more on the way 
Streets are laid, water and light 
turned on, and it’s just a short run into 
town 

This is a typical VLA project, not as 
large or as settled as the huge dough 
nut-shaped Roseland community built 
around a private golf course near 
Windsor, Ont., but it shows the results 
that can come from what is, in effect. a 
revival of the old-time house-raising 
bee 

The part played by the VLA is 
largely supervisory. though once when 
a veteran at Chatham, Ont., was 
stricken with polio the supervisors 
and other officials rolled up their 
sleeves and pitched in with after 
hours work. By the time the sick man 
was well his house was finished 

On the surface and on paper the 
veterans’ relationship with VLA is a 
strictly business proposition but in 
practice it’s a lot more than that. Hugh 
Lamb, district construction supervisor 
for Western Ontario, sums it up, ““We 
play Dutch uncle to the veteran 
contractor.” 

The trick is, of course, that once the 
veteran seeking land and a house has 
gone through the red-tape procedure 
parodied in a cartoon pinned on the 
wall of every VLA office) he is on his 
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own, but m backed by the expert 
advice of the VLA’s_ supervisors. 
Months or even years after his house is 
finished the vet can still call on 
horticulturists, architects, construc- 
tion men, agriculturalists, engineers. 
While the house is under construction 
a supervisor (traveling up to 15,000 
miles a year and often working 14 
hours a day) gets him “‘into his house 
and out of trouble.” 

Part of the supervisor’s job is 
preventive and the rest is patching up 
mistakes. At a project near St. Thomas, 
Ont., the supervisor dropped in at a 
house one day and found a squad of 
professional carpenters on the job. He 
knew the vet had nearly $3,000 in 
outstanding bills. He used his authority 
to discharge the carpenters, thus pre 
venting the man from overspending 


No Room for the Eaves Troughs 


At London a veteran was told to lay 
his roof joists on 16-inch centres (16 
inches from the centre of one joist to 
the centre of the next He laid them 
16 inches apart and hours were lost in 
tearing out the misplaced joists 
Another man, in laying sloping rafters, 
forgot to allow for any overhang so 
that there was no room for eaves 
troughs. In another case, the fireplace 
base of concrete had the cleanout 
installed where it would be eventually 
covered by the cellar stairs The 
concrete had to be chipped out and 
the cleanout moved 

This is the kind of thing which can 
happen if a vet is in too much of a rush 
and goes ahead without seeking advice 
They are urged to find out the pro 
cedure for any one job before begin 
ning it 

The supervisors sometimes have 
grief when it comes to veterans 
buying already built houses. One man 
bought an old nine-room brick house 
for $8,500, then came to VLA to take 
out a mortgage for improvements He 
had the cellar excavation half finished 
when the house fell into the hole 
In another house a trap door in the 
kitchen revealed a_ water-filled hole 
which even in winter suppo-ted a 
lively colony of mosquitoes 

The VLA _ troubleshooters usually 
manage to. straighten things out 
George MacDonald, district construc- 
tion supervisor at Toronto, says: “‘If a 
veteran has too many troubles it’s an 
indication that the supervisor isn’t on 
his toes.”’ 

Supervisors usually find that not 
only the veteran but his wife too is 
alert when it comes to learning the 
rudiments of building. A Humberstone, 
Ont., man, C. E. Leavere, astonished 
the local supervisor by the incredibly 
accurate fitting of his studding and 
framing Leavere was a jeweler, used 
to working to microscopic tolerances 

You might think that professional 
tradesmen bricklayers, heating men, 
plumbers, electricians, contractors 
would take a dim view of this invasion 
But the VLA’s experience indicates the 
opposite Last fall VLA ofkcials 
gingerly started a few classes in home 
building attracting capacity attend 
ances ot eager novices To their 
delight professional men and_ skilled 
tradesmen offered to give free lectures 
Spot announcements asked for on local 
radio stations were expanded to 15- 
minute interviews. The whole weight 
of helpful public opinion ranged behind 
the idea. 

Not only the district offices but 
Ottawa too was amazed. At a small 
project near Brantford, Ont., roads 
were graded and graveled to prepare 
the site for sale to veterans and a bill 
for gravel at $1 a yard in the accounts 
sent to Ottawa for okay was returned 
as being ridiculously small It took 
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several memos to convince the depart 
ment that the charge was for delivery 
only; the gravel was donated by the 
township. 

Of all the vets who have come under 
the VLA’s housebuilding scheme onl, 
a handful have proved irresponsible 
There has been the odd case of a man 
on receipt of his first “‘draw”’ for build 
ing, rushing out to buy a new car. Any 
such luxurious purchases are gently 
but firmly removed by his “Dutch 
uncle.”” Even legitimate house pur 
chases are subject to scrutiny. One 
veteran used one of his early cheques to 
buy an expensive electric stove, even 
before his framing was done Any 
expenditure which might jeopardize 
the actual house construction — is 
frowned upon. 

Once the houses in a_ project are 
completed and the community estab 
lished the vets are encouraged to 
organize committees or associations for 
group action. At Ancaster, Ont., the 
vets’ association raised money to build 
a large community centre. At Rose 
land the committees were largely 
responsible for having a new schoo! 
built in the area 

Some of the communities put out 
monthly newspapers, and all of them 
are engaged in a long-term tree-plant 
ing scheme Don Carscadden. of 
Roseland, made connections wien he 
was in Holland and two years ago 
imported 10,000 tulip bulbs) which 
he sold at near-cost to his neighbors 
Since then he has imported 5,000 
narcissus, daffodil and crocus bulbs 

Roseland has a list of committees 
that would do for a_ full-scale city 
There are active committees for road 
signs, traffic hazards, house numbering 
playgrounds, beautification, social work 
records, bylaws, and co-operation with 
township and VLA officials 

Don’t forget, though, that the main 
spring of this VLA boom is plain hard 
work by the veterans themselves. They 
save at least $2,500 each on their 
houses by eliminating unskilled labor 
costs and the contractor’s fee and by a 
list of proven tricks VLA officials have 
up their sleeves 

The houses may be modestly de 
signed and architecturally “‘safe,’” but 
they are varied and individual, more 
often than not altered to suit the 
veteran’s or his wife’s taste. 

The VLA encourages inexpensive 
construction and whenever possible 
tried-and-true materials are used. The 
officials frown on experiment, either in 
design or in materials. A group of vets 
in Quebec bought plastic bathtubs 
which curled decoratively but disap 
pointingly the first time hot water was 
poured into them The most eco 
nomical house, according to most 
VLA experts, is the 1!9-story without 
dormers or bay windows 

The VLA supervisor encourages the 
vet to build a three-bedroom house, or 
at least to plan for the add.tion of 
an extra bedroom 

A final lesson to be learned from these 
veterans is to marry a girl who can dis 
tinguish her thumb from a nail. here 
is hardly a single case among all these 
veteran-builders of a wite lounging 


about. They have been as active in all 
weathers as their husbands And 
they're just as happy * 
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Life’s Hectic In Our House 
Continued from page 3 


privilege of being a member. 

Contrast that with today. Because 
* of the constant threat of defeating the 
Government the House is crowded all 
day and late into the night. There are 
not enough seats in the chamber to 
accommodate us all and when Churchill 
speaks you have to stand to hear him 
unless you arrived early. We do not sit 
at desks in the chamber, we have no 
secretaries supplied to us and no rooms 
where we can dictate. We are not 
allowed free postage or telegraph or 
travel, except between Westminster 
and our constituencies. 

The libraries are packed out with 
M.Ps who cannot afford a_ secretary, 
writing endless letters in longhand to 
their constituents. In the dining rooms 
the waiters are overworked to the point 
of collapse In the famous smoke 
room, that holy of holies where liquor is 
available at all hours, members stand 
and sip a whisky and soda _ because 
there is no place to sit down 


_ 
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To Put a Child to Bed 


| have drawn this background to 
try and depict the atmosphere in 
which the Mad Parliament came into 
being. We move and have our being in 
a swirling mob and, as everyone knows, 
a mob produces its own psychology 
Many of us have become persistent 
‘lerrace walkers where in the fresh air 
we can look at the Thames and clear 
both our minds and lungs 

The strain, of course, is greater on 
the Socialists than on the Opposition 
for the life of the Government hangs 
on a thread. This has already led to 
incidents that are not without humor 
and, in one case in which [| was in- 
volved, not without pathos 

A young Socialist M.P. from Lanca- 
shire came up to me a few days ago in 
the lobby and said: “I wonder if you 
would pair with me from 6 to 8 in the 
evening for a while. My wife died not 
long ago and my little girl likes me to 
put her to bed. It’s the only time she 
sees me and she’s very lonely here in 
London.” 

This pairing means that if there was a 
division neither of us would vote, so 
that the ratio of the parties would be 
unaltered. Needless to say I gladly 
entered into the pact with him. But 
the practice goes from the pathetic to 
the grotesque Two or three days ago 
the parliamentary private secretary of 
one of the principal ministers in the 
Government” a world-famous figure 
asked if I would pair with the minister 
from 5 to 8. 

‘*Tell him to take the whole evening 
off,’ I said, ‘“‘and I'll do the same.” 
Thus did I enable the Rt. Hon. 

‘ to do whatever he wanted to do. 
But the party whips do not like these 
private pacts. They want all the 
players on the field 

Now how did all this come about? 

z What has happened since the Govern- 

ment, through the King’s Speech, an- 

nounced that it would drop its election 
program, and Eden said that the 

Conservatives would not oppose merely 

for the sake of opposing 

I am afraid that the answer is 
Winston Churchill. 

If Churchill lived in Spain he would 
have been the greatest matador of his 
generation. If he had lived in France 
he would either have founded an extra 
republic or restored the monarchy. If 
he had lived in America he would cer- 
tainly have become president. If he had 
lived in Germany he would have 
crushed Hitler before that maniac had 
started. 

As it happens he lives in Britain and 
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has declared war on Socialism and all 
its works, insisting on conducting that 
war without respite until the harassed 
Government throws in its hand and 
surrenders. 
the Duke of Marlborough he knows 
that Britain always fought her wars 
with a coalition of allies and in the 
present parliamentary struggle he de- 
termined to secure the Liberals as an 
ally before they joined the Socialist 
camp. 

Therefore he bided his moment and 
then one day out of the blue, while 
making a speech on quite another 
subject, he looked across at Herbert 
Morrison and asked him if he would 
agree to the setting up of a select com 
mittee to enquire into électoral reform 
The reason for such an enquiry, he said 
was the disproportionately small repre 
sentation of Liberals in relation to 
the total vote polled by them 

Clement Davies and his eight Liberal 
followers could hardly believe their 
ears. This was a ray of hope to the 
prisoner in the condemned cell. Morri- 
son frowned darkly. Without warning 
he had been put on the spot 

“IT see no necessity for setting up 
such a committee,” he answered 
tersely 

Churchill bowed gravely, but there 
was a twinkle in his eye. After that 
reply there would be no wedding be 
tween the Socialists and the Liberals 
But it was not only the Socialists who 
were angry A large section of the 
Conservatives were showing open dis- 
approval of what Churchill had done 
Had not the Liberals opposed the 
Tories in 400 constituencies and, al 
though they had gone down to ignom 
inious defeat in nearly every contest, 
had they not robbed the Tories of 
votes? 

When the debate was over the Tories 
broke into groups to discuss Churchill's 
surprise move. There is in the British 
politician a natural hatred of propor- 
tional representation because it tends 
to produce splinter parties which be- 
come like bargainers in a bazaar. To 
the British the perfect way is the two 
party system with one in and one out 


Liberals and Their Conscience 


The Conservative Party met 
Churchill in a secret conference. Ac- 
cording to the News Chronicle five 
Tory M.Ps_ openly criticized their 
leader for his action. It was understood 
that their argument was that the duty 
of the Tories was to woo the Liberal 
vote but destroy the Parliamentary 
Liberal Party. The News Chronicle 
declared that one of those who spoke 
against Churchill was the author of 
this London Letter. As it was a secret 
meeting I wouldn’t know 

At the same time the Liberals were 
meeting in secret. By a dramatic coin 
cidence there was to be next day the 
first big test of strength in the lobbies 
The whips had sent out demands that 
even the halt, the maimed and the 
influenza sufferers must turn up for 
the vote It is sad to record that one 
very sick Socialist made the journey 
and died on the way back 

Long into the night the Liberals 
wrestled with their consciences. “They 
disapproved of the Socialists but their 
historic feud was with the Tories. But 
next day when the vote came the 
Liberals went into the lobby with us. It 
is true that the Government survived 
by a tiny majority but Churchill had 
won the first round. He had per 
suaded the Liberal Party to go on 
record as saying, by their vote, that 
the Government should resign and go 
to the country 

Then came the Budget. Churchill 
hammered Cripps without mercy. Day 
after day the debate went on but 
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sue Loves AIRESHT LINEN 


. . « because she’s a 
miser at heart! 


Cute, sensible little miser! She 
knows that Irish Linen is not 
really luxury at all. Of course, 
Irish Linen damasks are gorgeous 
beyond words, but they're also 
durable beyond comparison. And 
that beautiful natural lustre of 
Irish Linen actually grows love- 
lier with washing. In lint-free 
towels that dry dishes faster, in 
dainty hankies and doilies, crisp, 
cool dress fabrics and pillow-slips 
too, Irish Linen is the practical 
fabric for daily living. 
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Using an Ensign Ranger you will have a 
brighter outlook on photography. Brighter 
pictures for a modest outlay, for this 
sensibly designed camera is also sensibly 
priced. With its Ensar focusing lens and 
3-speed shutter it remains the finest value 


on the market. 


Finished in attractive 
leatherette and taking 8 
(34° x= 23 pictures on 


62 or 20 film 
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RUDE 
COLLEGE 


FOR BOYS 





Ridley College—for boys 
8 to 18-—combines the 
advantages of supervised 
residential life in modern 
buildings, with sound aca- 
demic, athletic and char- 
acter training. Over 50 
acres of playing fields for 
organized recreation. Gen- 
erous entrance Scholar- 
ships and bursaries. For 
informationandillustrated 


prospectus, write the 


Headmaster—d. R. 
Hamilton, B.A. 
Applications are now being 


entertained for boys who will 
be ready toenter Ridley in 1950 
and later years. Fall Termopens 
Tuesday, September 12, 1950 
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Churchill’s fighting spirit had spread 
through the Tory ranks. Then Nigel 
Birch, a brilliant sardonic backbencher, 
wound up for the Opposition; on the 
last night he hit Sir Stafford with every 
blow in his repertoire. Not since the 
great days of Lloyd George has there 
been heard such devastating irony 
and invective. 

The next day there were two votes, 
practically votes of censure, on the 
Government. Once more the Govern- 
ment scraped through but only by five 
And once more the Liberals 
came in with us. 

A short respite for a few days and 
then without warning the Tories forced 
a division at 10 o’clock at night. As the 
Government whips saw the crisis ap- 
proaching they sent frantic messages in 
all directions. Ministers hurried from 
Whitehall, invalids got out of bed, 
motor cars raced to Westminster but 
when the division was over a gigantic 
Tory roar swept through the chamber. 
The Government had been defeated! 

There was absolute pandemonium. 
Tories jumped on the benches and 
waved order papers. Others surrouunaed 
Churchill and cheered madly. Attlee 
and Morrison looked on with flushed 
faces but forced a smile to show that 
they did not care. 


votes. 





What About the Eden Pledge? 


And if you think the Tories were be- 
having like schoolboys (which we were) 
remember that this was the first time 
since 1945 that we had won a division 
against the Socialists Month after 
month, year after year we had walked 
that treadmill in the lobbies, only to 
lose. You must not scold us for turning 
Parliament that night into a madhouse. 

Quite rightly the Government did 
not resign because it was not on a 
major issue, but they warned the 
Tories that they were making it impos- 
sible for the Government to carry on 
the nation’s work. These - frivolous 
challenges, these snap divisions, this 
irresponsibility in grave times... 
The left-wing Press joined in the con- 
demnation. What had happened to the 
statesmanlike pledge of Eden at the 
beginning of the Parliament? 

There was another lull for a week or 
so during which we debated measures 
reclaiming of marginal 
agricultural land, Anglo - Canadian 
trade and the troubles of the film 
industry Parliament had become 
almost normal and there was room to 
sit down even in the smoke room. 

Then Churchill made a speech in 
which he said that the present stale- 
mate could not go on and if another 
election produced the same result there 
would no doubt have to be a coalition. 
Sir Stafford Cripps hit back at once: 
‘*Mr. Churchill would want a coalition 
on his terms. We wouldmot come in on 
that.” 

But again the hearts of the Liberals 
beat with renewed hope. Here was a 
chance to do a deal, with the Tories 
standing down in 50 constituencies and 
then a Liberal-Conservative appeal to 
the country again. To adapt the 
popular song about the nickel in the 
Odeon, all they wanted was to be 
loved and office, office, office. For a 
party at its last gasp, a party in the 
final throes of disintegration, this was 
sweet music. 

A few days later Tories could be seen 
muttering to each other out of the 
corner of their mouths: ‘“‘“Monday at 
10 o’clock.”’ There was no formal whip- 
ping but just this jungle telegraph 
system. At 9.30 on Monday night the 
Tory spokesman announced that the 
Opposition would divide the House at 
10 o’clock. Once more the frantic 
Socialist whips rounded up the strag- 
glers, but when the vote came it was a 


such as the 


tie, 278 to 278. 
had been called to the telephone and 
missed the division by seconds. Other- 
wise the Government would have been 
defeated again. 


more 
Then a group of Socialist backbenchers 
tabled a 
Opposition for its irresponsible tactics 
and its 
pledge. Churchill’s smile irradiated the 
place when he heard of it., 


A confounded Liberal 


More 
threats to 


inquests, 
absentees. 


celebrations, more 
Socialist 


motion of censure on the 
failure to adhere to. Eden’s 


Maybe He Is Made of Iron 


T am well aware that this is not the 


picture of the British Parliament that 
is held in the memory or the imagina- 
tion of our kinsmen across the seas 
From a 
that the old Mother of Parliaments is 
prancing about in a manner that is 
certainly out of keeping with her years 
and her reputation. 


distance it may even seem 
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But what can we do but dance when 
Churchill calls the tune? He completely 
dominates the scene and is held back 
neither by the hostility of the Social] 
ists, the gnawing doubts of the Libera! 
which are mixed with their hopes, no 
the opposition of a considerable numbe: 
of his Conservative followers. 

He is determined to give the Social! 
ists no respite by day or night. Lik: 
Napoleon’s retreating army the So 
cialists do not know at what hour 
Churchill’s Cossacks will swoop on 
their stragglers and cut them off. The 
tired, haggard ministers look at thx 
75-year-old Tory leader and wonde: 
if he is made of iron. 

We look at him, too, with affection 
and with pride for unimportant as we 
are by comparison with him, we shall 
have a permanent place in_ history 
merely because we served under him in 
World War II, in the Socialist eco 
nomic revolution, and in the days and 
nights of the Mad Parliament * 





The Man Who 


OHNNY KNOTT, the car 

penter, was coffinmaker for 
Barkerville, B.C., 
the Cariboo gold rush. He did a 
steady business; Barkerville was 
the biggest town on the Pacific 
Coast after San Francisco and 
New Westminster and few miners 
made old bones. 

Johnny had a strange preoccu- 
pation with death He _ took 
pleasure in making coffins and 
wooden headboards. To make 
sure he was fittingly buried he 
made his own coffin, a_ beauti- 
fully fitted plush - lined affair 
which everyone agreed was the 
best coffin the Cariboo had ever 
seen. It occupied the place of 
honor in his cabin. 

Once, when he had to move, he 
hired a cart and piled on his 
belongings, including, of course, 
his greatest treasure, the coffin. 
There was barely room for the 
driver and none for Johnny. So 


Toronto. 








at the time of 
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Walked Behind 


His Own Coffin 


off went the cart and Barkerville 
saw Johnny Knott walking be 
hind his own coffin 

Johnny also carved his 
headboard, a very fancy affair 
with a space left for his friends 
to carve the date of death and a 
suitable epitaph. In 1881 Johnny 
died and was buried in his 
cherished coffin. But before his 
friends got the headboard ready 
a nephew arrived from England 
to claim a supposed fortune 
There was no fortune, so the 
furious nephew sold the head- 
board to the family of Samuel 
Shoemaker, who had just died in 
a mine accident. His name and 
epitaph were carved on a board 
which was screwed over Johnny's 
name. ‘The secondhand marker 
can still be seen in the Barker- 
ville cemetery. 

Nobody knows where Johnny 
lies in the best coffin the Cariboo 
had ever seen.__M. E. Colman. 
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NEW CHEVROLET TRUCKS 





DAVE YOU MONEY _ 
ALL THE WAY ! Aiea 
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Plenty of power — and dependable power — to handle heavy loads at lowest 
cost! Three great engines bring you new power, new stamina, new and 
spectacular performance with economy. These 1950 Chevrolet P-L trucks are 
the most powerful trucks Chevrolet has ever built. In performance, popularity, 
payload and price, Chevrolet is the outstanding leader! 
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The Complete Book of 


Garden Magic 


Bites 


BY ROY ® 


The ONE Book You Need to 
Tell You Everything You Need 
Know About Gardening—Only 
$3.95 (postpaid) . 


Wayward Buss—A man who can 
drive safely while kissing a pretty 


Putting It Tactfully—A soci 
woman brought her daughter t 


girl isn’t giving the kiss the attention renowned piano teacher for 
it deserves.—Alaska Highway News, audition. The master listened 


Fort St. John, B.C. 


The Test—A censor is just a fellow 
who knows more thsi: he thinks he 
ought to.— Niagara Falls Review. 


Living Standard De Luxe— 
An outstanding example of slow but 
sure metamorphosis is the way in 
which a luxury becomes a necessity. 


tentively to the girl’s playing a 
then said gravely: ““The young la 
is not without a lack of talent 
—Flin Flon (Man.) Miner. 


Ideal Exit—Three old men w: 
passing the time of day discussing t! 
ideal way of leaving this world. Thy 
first, aged 75, remarked he’d like t 
go quickly, and suggested a crash i: 


Kitchener-Waterloo Record. speeding The second, aged & 
ad When you buy your copy of The Com- 
Reeser al plete Book of Garden Magic you are agreed on a speedy end, but thoug! 
buying a complete garden library in Deri 4 ‘ a , ae ee . ? ’ " 
coe fanieomsly ‘Goond and ‘produced Unsound Approach Trying to he'd prefer a jet-propelled plane i 
volume. It is hard to think of a single solve a problem with oratory is like “T’ve got a better idea,” muse: ; 
subject even remotely connected with = 


plants that isn’t fully explained in the 
320 fact-filled pages of The Complete 
Book of Garden Magic. It's a big book 
in every way—its pages are 8” x 1034” 
(almost twice the size of an ordinary 
book) and the complete indexing makes 
it a gold mine of information easily and 
speedily accessible Hundreds of dia- 
grams show in detail what should be 
done—and how to do it—I17 beautiful 
full color illustrations bring Nature's 
lavish tapestries of vivid color and 
beauty into your home 

The Complete Book of Garden Magic 
brings you a wealth of easy-to-follow 


trying to unsnarl a traffic jam by 
blowing horns.—~Galt Reporter. 


Heart Finesse—Any amateur can 
start a love affair with a woman, but 
it takes a connoisseur to break it off. 

Calgary Herald. 


Station Identification — An 
American railroad has ordered diesels 


the third, aged 95. “I’d rather !» 
shot by a jealous husband.” \ 
toria Colonist. 

Legacy A had beer 
bitten by a dog. 

Doctor: It’s possible you may !» 
carried off by hydrophobia, madan 
so it may be well to note down you: 
last wishes. 


woman 


information about the right way to get 
the most out of everything, from the 
simplest house plant to a complete out- 
door garden 


The woman busied herself wit! 


pen and paper for a long time. 


which make a nois like chimes 
instead of whistling. What Canadian 
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of The Complete Book of Garden Magic 
If you are not completely satisfied, re- 
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refund (see coupon for conditions of 
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calling the name of the next station. 
Peterborough Examiner. 


making a list of the people I’m going 
to bite.—Fort William Times-Journal 
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The Mad General Who 
Won Canada 


Continued from page 11 


Vhen he knew the national treasury 
be well-nigh drained, he wrote his 
ither urging him to lend the Govern- 
nent a large sum without interest, or 
etter still, to give it outright. 
Historians disagree on how well 
Wolfe earned his full coloneley. Early 
n the Seven Years’ War, a year and a 
ilf before Quebec, he was sent on an 
<pedition against Rochefort, France 
While the chiefs sat around discussing 


lans on paper he reconnoitred for 
niles inland, then offered with three 
ships and 500 men to take the place 


lhe chiefs ignored him and eventually 
pulled out with a fiasco on their hands 
Wolfe was promoted, perhaps partly 
because it was Prime Minister William 
Pitt’s first military action and had to 
be made seem less than a complete 
failure 
Almost immediately he was made a 
brigadier-general, and sailed with Gen 
eral (ater Lord) Amherst in 1758 to 
ipture Louisburg, Breton 
\gain his role is disputed, some credit 
ing him with most of the success, others 
claiming it was largely luck. Certainly 


Cape 


he once more displayed initiative 
When Amherst stayed in America, 
Wolfe went back to England and be- 


ime quite a hero 

Then came Wolfe’s return to Canada 
in 1759 as a major-general (in America 
only he was still officially a colonel in 
England) at pay of less than $10 a day 
His seconds-in-command were Briga- 
dier-Generals (also in America only 
Robert Monckton, George Townshend 
ind James Murray, all older than 
Wolfe but still well under 40. At that 
time the total white 


Canada was about 85,000—- roughly the 


same as London, Ont., today. ‘Though 
lownshend was bitter about being 
subordinate to Wolfe, and Wolfe 
thought little of Townshend, they all 


In Quebec, on the 
Gover 


pulled together 
other hand, General Montcalm, 
nor-General and Commander-in-Chief 
Vaudreuil, Intendant Bigot and Army 
Contractor Cadet were tugging at cross 
purposes. This gave the English quite 
i break 

Wolfe’s assignment was to capture 
Quebec, and he had full authority on 
that front, although General Amherst 
was commander-in-chief of the theatre 
Amherst's forces took no direct part in 
the siege of Quebec, but by hovering on 
Lake Champlain and threatening Mont 
treal, source of Quebec's supplies, they 
worried Montcalm, who was Quebec's 
real military commander 
Vaudreuil could and often did counter 
mand his orders 


except that 


\ Tough Nut to Crack 


After a fog-and-ice-harried crossing 
of two and a half months and a 
weatherbound delay at Louisburg, the 
76-ship expedition sailed safely up the 
St Lawrence, impossible 
for heavy craft to 
Canadian pilots On 
landed unopposed, on lovely 

Orleans, a large island whose 
tip lies five miles east of Quebec. The 
French hurried five battalions of mili 
tia and 1,000 Indians to Quebec, and 
prepared for the siege, which lasted 11 


long 


supposedly 
navigate without 
June 27 they 
Island of 


western 


weeks. 
Only 6,000 of the 16,000 French sol 
diers were first-class, and General 


commanded but 
4.000 of them About 8.000 of the 
reserves were Canadiens, and about 
1,000 were Indians, of whom the British 
had none. Wolfe had been promised 
12,000 troops, but only 8,635 material 


Montcalm officially 


population of 


ized—all seasoned soldiers, however. 
He found at Quebec about 3,000 other 
regulars, with 4,000 Canadian militia, 
which made the forces about even, 
numerically. 

Quebec stands on the north shore on 
a rocky headland where the St. 
Lawrence shrinks to a mile in width. 
Directly below it the River St. Charles 
flows in, and seven miles to the east the 
Montmorency River tumbles into the 
St. Lawrence at Montmorency Falls. 
From Quebec to Beauport — halfway to 
the falls was then all mud flats, pro- 
tected by floating and on-shore batter- 
ies and by the guns of Quebec. From 
Beauport to the falls the craggy north 
shore, all fortified, was too high to be 
hit by the fire of ship-based guns 

Thirteen thousand of the French 
soldiers were spread behind that seven 
miles of shore. A ‘“‘flying squad” of 
1,000 up river left a garrison of 2,000 to 
hold the citadel and town of Quebec 
The British fleet, commanded by Sir 
Charles Saunders and two other ad 
mirals, was infinitely superior to the 
French, which consisted almost entirely 


of supply ships and was kept w. . above 
Quebec 
The night after he landed Wolfe 


posted on island and south-shore church 
doors a proclamation ‘““To the Cana- 
dian People” urging them to change 
sides fast “England in her 
strength will befriend you. France in 
her weakness leaves you to your fate.”’ 

No one fell for it, so Wolfe sent 
Monckton’s brigade to occupy Pointe 
Lévis, on the bank opposite Quebe« 
There he set up batteries only two and 


because 


a half miles from the citadel They 
included mortars with a_ three- mile 
range, which did heavy damage 


Montcalm had wanted to fortify Lévis, 
but Vaudreuil had talked 
it Later Wolfe also took and, 
cover of navy guns, “‘cannonized” 
Pointe aux Peres, much nearer Quebec 
From both spots the British banged 
out an attack on citadel and town 
which eventually silenced many French 
batteries 


under 


The Enemies Trade Treats 


A few days later, while British 
troops marched along the riverbank 
above the town as if to attack there 


ind some ships sailed near shore and 
fired on the French lines below—both 
feints to distract the enemy Wolfe 


ind 5,000 men crossed the north chan 
nel from Orleans and landed 
of Montmorency Falls, smack up 
end of the French line 
third British encamp- 


just east 


igainst the 
This 
ment 
not good Strategy by the 


made the 
Such a splitup of his forces was 
books, but he 


did it to try and tempt Montcalm out 
of his fortress 
Soon after the Montmorency fortifi- 


cation, in a Quebec council of war, 
Vaudreuil and Bigot voted to attack 

exactly what Wolfe wanted. According 
to Montcalm’s journal Bigot's motive 


was to kill off a number of their own 


men so that there would be fewer 
mouths to feed. Nobody else was in 
favor and Montcalm was able to turn 


it down 

Wolfe's first idea had been to sail up 
above Quebec and attack there, trying 
to cut off the town’s supplies and starve 
its defenders out, but he apparently 
thought it too risky. However, in mid 
July Vice-Admiral Saunders sneaked 
several ships up well above Quebec and 
Wolfe made a fourth split in his forces 
by sending a detachment to ravage the 
Still Montcalm 
refused to be lured into an attack 
though he was forced to send 600 men 
from below Quebec to augment the 
1.000 already above under Col. de 
Bougainville, Quebec's best officer next 
to himself 


countryside near there 


him out of 
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From then on till about the end of 
July there was desultory action, and 
woveral British deserters kept Mont 
calm up-to-date on Wolfe's situation 
Recause of this Montcalm kept chang 
ing his strategy and so did Wolfe, who 
also kept it to himself for fear of further 
leaks This caused one officer to com 
plain of three immediately contradicted 
orders within tive hours, and this he 
“Every step 
takes is wholly his own: I'm told he 


wad went on constantly 
aT 
isks no one’s opinion, and wants no 
rd vice 

Durng this period of spasmodi 
itfacks some things occurred which 
would seem strange in modern wartare 
Hostilities were suspended 20 or mere 
times during the siege, and a Canadien 


istoman, Prerre Rrunet of the Federal 


chives, savs that ibout the end of 





ilv. Wolfe and Governor Vaudreuil 


iulmost every day 


rote each other 


nd Montealm, who was not in on the 


ocret of t hose exchanges Dbewan 
is he noted in his n 
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natural precaution before a stiff battle: 
before the landing at Anse de Foulon 
he entrusted to a shipboard friend the 
will he had made three months before 
at sea. He also gave him a portrait of 
his lovely fiancée, Katherine Lowther, 
whom he had met two vears before and 
courted briefly before sailing for Louis 
burg His will directed that it should 
be set in jewels to the amount of 500 
guineas and returned to her, a delicate 
wav of avoiding a cash gift 
Vhe other alleged touch of premoni 

tion is of course Wolfe's quoting lines 
from Grav’s Elegy, ending ‘““The paths 
of glory lead but to the grave,.”” either 
while still on the ship or while he and 
the others were peering through the 
darkness for the path up the cliff —in 


either case disobeving his own order for 


strict silence Then. according to 
Beckles Wilson. he added “Gentle 


have written those 


No authority 


men, | would rather 


ines than take Quebec! 





is given for this strange outburst, and 
\ ess likely to spring from the 
Ss ves Wolfe is hard to imagine 
vidence is that he did quote Gray, 

t be 
ad ve rremonition of 


from a letter 


tarv of State three 
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vs be t t mphant Sept. 13 

\ escribing the plans and prepara 
ns. he added: “lam so far recovered 

s do business; but my constitution 

is entirely ruined: without the consola- 
aving done any considerable 

service to the State: or without any 
spect ofl Chis Cassandra remark 

ad England into gloom, which 

de the news of victory all the more 


welcome when it arrived three days 


+ 


er, five weeks after the event 


The French Blunders 
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Even that wouldn't have saved 
Wolfe, but for another lucky break. 
That very night. unknown to the 
English, a convoy of provisions was 
scheduled to arrive at Quebec by water 
Montcalm was down to two days’ 
provisions for his forces), and all shore 
sentries were warned to let it pass. The 
leading English ships en route to Anse 
de Foulon learned of this at 11 p.m 
from a deserter. When they came along, 
a sentry on shore asked: “Qui vive?” 
Quickly a young Scottish officer, Simon 
Fraser, replied in perfect French: “La 
Fr * This didn’t get them through 
though. “A quel régiment?” barked the 
sentry. “De da reine,”” hazarded young 
Fraser, who must have wilted a bit 
when a third query was flung at him in 
French “Why don’t you speak 
louder?” but he came through again in 
French with: “Sh! we might be heard 
by the enemy's ship vonder.” 
lad the convoy not been expected, 
the sentries would have given the 
alarm and probably by the time Wolfe’s 
men had scaled the cliff by the narrow 
x path— clutching trees and shrubs 
to steady themselves—reinforcements 
would have arrived from Quebec, less 
than two miles away. In any case, the 
100 men above, alerted, could have 
held the path 








The Critical Clash 


Another testimonial to bilingualism 
occurred at the clifftop A Capt 
Donald McDonald accosted a sentry 
in French it was still very dark —say- 
ing he had been sent with a force to 
take over. ordering him to call off the 
guard, and promising to take good care 
of the censored English if they should 
attack there. By the time the guard 
had become suspicious there were three 
companies of light infantry up the cliff 
and on hand to take care of the ‘cen 
French and, of 
thanks to Vaudreuil 
Some Canadien historians say that the 
traitor and was later shot 


sored course, no 


reinforcements 
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Maclean's Magazine, July 1, 1950 


composed of Canadiens and Indians 
used to open-country skirmishes. Th« 
British flank troops were partly Cana 
dians of the same experience. 

Both commanders were highly vis 
ible. Wolfe rashly wore a brand-new 
scarlet uniform which with his grea: 
height and gawky gait made him stand 
out like a beacon. Montcalm, in blu 
trimmed with red and yellow like on 
of his regular battalions (the rest o 
them wore white, similarly faced) an 
wearing a gleaming steel cuirass on hi 
chest, rode up and down on his blac} 
charger asking the ranks if they wer 
tired. 

Wolfe strode about on foot, encour 
aging his men—the regulars all in red 
While he was thus engaged, on the left 
of the line, a sniper’s bullet struck hin 
in the wrist. He tied a handkerchis 
around it and strode on. Just as hy 
reached the right another bullet gor 
him in the groin, but he heeded it no 
more than the first. Still the batt) 
proper had not been joined, althoug 
Montcalm’s three and Wolfe’s tw 
guns had begun to fire. 

The British centre formation wa 
notable for its ‘‘thin red line”’ which 
that time was unheard of, though 
was formally adopted by the Britis! 
army about 50 years later. The me: 
advanced two deep instead of thre« 
more. They had to because there were 
so few of them—1,800 men to cover 
half-mile front. Another 1,300 were 
deployed to protect the flanks Phe 
rest were held in reserve 

The morning had been grey with 
spattering of rain, but just before 10 ‘ 
the sun broke through and shone bri 
liantly on the colorful 
Almost at once Montcalm gave 
order to advance 

As the French, with a concerted 
shout, began to move 
British regulars, who had been lyin 
flat to avoid the snipers, sprang to thei 
feet but did not advance 








battle lines 





At 200 vards the Britist 
French troops began firing, bu 
little effect Their Canadien mil 


confused things by throwing themselves 





flat on the ground to reload, as 
were accustomed t« doing in sk 7 
mishes 

‘Hold steady. men. and reserve 


fire'’’ shouted Wolfe. his two wounds 


forgotten At last when the Frer 
were within f them. he g 
the order nd. as Fortes 





puts it, “the still red line sprang 
life, the muskets leaped forward 
long bristling bar. and with 

ing crash the most perfe 


fired on battlefield burst fort! s 
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Death of a Hero 

Vhe Britush fired ag 
vaneed with their swords and bayonets 
Vhe surviving French could a 
but retreat. Wolfe led his men agains 
them, and a ballet pierced his ngs 
He staggered on. but soon ltog 
up the effort 
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From then on till about the end of 
July there was desultory action, and 
several British deserters kept Mont- 
calm up-to-date on Wolfe’s situation 
Because of this Montcalm kept chang- 
ing his strategy and so did Wolfe, who 
also kept it to himself for fear of further 
leaks. This caused one officer to com- 
plain of three immediately contradicted 
orders within five hours, and this he 
said went on constantly: ‘“‘Every step 
he takes is wholly his own; I’m told he 
asks no one’s opinion, and wants no 
advice.’ 

During this period of spasmodic 
ittacks some things occurred which 
would seem strange in modern warfare. 
Hostilities were suspended. 20 or more 
times during the siege, and a Canadien 
historian, Pierre Brunet of the Federal 
Archives, says that ‘“‘about the end of 
July, Wolfe and Governor Vaudreuil 
wrote each other almost every day, 
ind Montcalm, who was not in on the 
secret of these exchanges, began to 
feel, as he noted in his journal, that 
the war was passing in conversation.’ 

Another time one leMercier from 
Quebec conferred with Wolfe on the 
question of scalping by Montcalm’s 
Indians. Wolfe had sent the French 
officers some cases of liqueurs (captured 
from French vessels), and leMercier 
took with him a return gift of wines for 
the English general and admiral. This 
visit was made when the French needed 
Lo repair and remount some cannon and 
leMercier killed time so well that the 
job was almost finished when he got 
back and struck the flag of truce 

By late July, after a month in front 
of Quebec, Wolfe began to feel that he 
wasn't getting anywhere fast and that 
Pitt might regret his choice of the man 
to capture Quebec. So he worked out a 
plan of attack at Beauport, near Mont 
morency, Which misfired badly. It cost 
150 lives and ‘“‘many excellent officers 
hurt in this foolish, business,”’ as Wolfe 
himself wrote in his journal for that 
day. Both in his report to Pitt and in 
i reply to criticism from Admiral 
Saunders, he did not attempt to shift 
responsibility for the disaster. 

Meanwhile Wolfe, unwell all along, 
fell really ill of a slow fever and by 
August 29 he was desperate enough to 
turn to his brigadiers for advice. In 
doing so he suggested trying Beauport 
igain, but they said no to that em- 
phatically They urged an attack 
ibove the town, to cut the French off 
both provisions and_ reinforce- 
ments. They suggested a night landing 
it some point above the Cap Rouge 
River, nine miles above Quebec. 


from 


, 


‘The Paths of Glory... 


Wolfe, however, after extensive re- 
connoitering, decided on Anse de Fou 
lon, a cove from which a narrow path 
wound 200 feet up the Heights of 
Abraham, less than two miles along 
the plateau from the citadel. Only 100 
men were kept posted at that point on 
the summit and, as Wolfe knew, they 
were commanded by an incompetent 
friend of Bigot’s who was not likely to 
keep them on the alert. Again he kept 
his brigadiers in the dark about the 
plan of attack When they finally 
asked for enlightenment, however, he 
gave it to the senior Monckton. He 
feared a leak— deserters were numerous 
on both sides 

About this time Wolfe wrote what 
was to be his last letter to his mother in 
England. In it he referred to “‘my plan 
of quitting the service, which I am 
determined to do at the first oppor- 
tunity | mean so as not to be abso- 
lutely distressed in circumstances, nor 
burdensome to you, or to anybody.” 

Wolfe is said by some biographers to 
have had a premonition of death. One 
supposed indication seems merely a 


natural precaution before a stiff battle: 
before the landing at Anse de Foulon 
he entrusted to a shipboard friend the 
will he had made three months before 
at sea. He also gave him a portrait of 
his lovely fiancée, Katherine Lowther, 
whom he had met two years before and 
courted briefly before sailing for Louis- 
burg. His will directed that it should 
be set in jewels to the amount of 500 
guineas and returned to her, a delicate 
way of avoiding a cash gift. 

The other alleged touch of premoni- 
tion is of course Wolfe’s quoting lines 
from Gray’s Elegy, ending ‘““The paths 
of glory lead but to the grave,”’ either 
while still on the ship or while he and 
the others were peering through the 
darkness for the path up the cliff-——in 
either case disobeying his own order for 
strict silence. Then, according to 
Beckles Willson, he added: ‘‘Gentle- 
men, I would rather have written those 
lines than take Quebec!”’ No authority 
is given for this strange outburst, and 
anything less likely to spring from the 
lips of James Wolfe is hard to imagine. 
Best evidence is that he did quote Gray, 
but the afternoon before. 

That he did have a premonition of 
disaster is clear, though, from a letter 
he wrote the Secretary of State three 
days before the triumphant Sept. 13. 
After describing the plans and prepara- 
tions, he added: ‘I am so far recovered 
as to do business; but my constitution 
is entirely ruined; without the consola- 
tion of having done any considerable 
service to the State; or without any 
prospect of it.”” This Cassandra remark 
plunged England into gloom, which 
made the news of victory all the more 
welcome when it arrived three days 
later, five weeks after the event. 


The French Blunders 


Wolfe and Saunders cleverly fooled 
Montcalm into expecting attacks far 
from Anse de Foulon. For at least a 
week before “‘Q-Day”’ a fleet of ships 
under Rear Admiral Charles Holmes 
sailed up and down above Quebec as if 
about to land troops at any time. De 
Bougainville’s “flying squad,”’ by now 
increased to 2,000 picked troops, fol- 
lowed instructions to keep abreast of 
the flotilla, and by the time zero hour 
came they were worn to a frazzle. This 
kept them away from the Plains of 
Abraham until too late. 

Then at nightfall on September 12 
the night of Wolfe’s coup-—-the main 
fleet under Saunders moved down river 
toward Beauport, more than three 
miles below Quebec, and formed up 
before it. Manned boats were lowered 
and the ships opened fire. These feints 
split the focus of French attention, 
distracting it completely from the real 
point of danger. Meanwhile British 
troops had been marching up river on 
the southern shore, and were held ready 
to embark when needed, at various 
points so as to avoid concentrations of 
sound. 

At two a.m.— ebbtide-— Wolfe led off 
in his flagship Sutherland. The sky 
was starry but moonless. and a breeze 
from the northeast blew any sounds 
away from the unsuspecting defenders 
of Quebec, as the British surprise force 
glided silently in flatboats to its goal. 

Was Anse de Foulon—-now called 
Wolfe’s Cove— well chosen as the point 
of attack? The brigadiers didn’t think 
so, although to their credit they gave it 
all they had just the same. Neither 
does the historian Adair; he believes 
that had it not been for another of 
Vaudreuil’s stupidities, reinforcements 
ordered by Montcalm to take position 
nearby would swiftly have aided the 
100-man guard and repulsed the British 
with ease. Vaudreuil, however, had 
postponed the order and so let his side 
in for slaughter and defeat. 


Even that wouldn’t have saved 
Wolfe, but for another lucky break. 
That very night, unknown to the 
English, a convoy of provisions was 
scheduled to arrive at Quebec by water 
(Montcalm was down to two days’ 
provisions for his forces), and all shore 
sentries were warned to let it pass. The 
leading English ships en route to Anse 
de Foulon learned of this at 11 p.m 
from a deserter. When they came along, 
a sentry on shore asked: “Qui vive?” 
Quickly a young Scottish officer, Simon 
Fraser, replied in perfect French: “La 
France.’ This didn’t get them through 
though. ‘‘A quel régiment?”’ barked the 
sentry. ‘‘De la reine,”’ hazarded young 
Fraser, who must have wilted a bit 
when a third query was flung at him in 
French: “Why don’t you speak 
louder?”’ but he came through again in 
French with: “Sh! we might be heard 
by the enemy’s ship yonder.”’ 

Had the convoy not been expected, 
the sentries would have given the 
alarm and probably by the time Wolfe’s 
men had scaled the cliff by the narrow 
zigzag path——clutching trees and shrubs 
to steady themselves— reinforcements 
would have arrived from Quebec, less 
than two miles away. In any case, the 
100 men above, alerted, could have 
held the path 


The Critical Clash 


Another testimonial to bilingualism 
occurred at the clifftop. A Capt. 
Donald McDonald accosted a sentry 
in French—-it was still very dark — say- 
ing he had been sent with a force to 
take over, ordering him to call off the 
guard, and promising to take good care 
of the (censored) English if they should 
attack there. By the time the guard 
had become suspicious there were three 
companies of light infantry up the cliff 
and on hand to take care of the (cen- 
sored) French and, of course, no 
reinforcements, thanks to Vaudreuil. 
Some Canadien historians say that the 
sentry was a traitor and was later shot. 
The chaos was so great that it took 
two hours for the alarm to reach 
Montcalm. 

By 6 a.m. Wolfe had 4,800 men on 
the Heights, all good troops and flushed 
with the success of their surprise. He 
also had two guns—a pair of brass can- 
non. Montcalm had about the same 
number of men, including Canadiens 
and Indians, but their quality was far 
inferior because so many of his crack 
troops were up river with de Bougain- 
ville warding off one of Wolfe’s decoy 
attacks. And Vaudreuil, running true 
to form, countermanded an order re- 
calling a large detachment from Beau- 
port. He also sent a misleadingly 
optimistic note to de Bougainville, who 
didn’t arrive in time to be of any help. 

Montcalm sent at once to the city for 
25 field guns which were there along 
with a couple of hundred larger cannon 
but de Ramezay, the town comman- 
dant, refused to send more than three. 
This was among Wolfe’s greatest 
pieces of luck. Had the French general 
had all 25, says Fortescue the British 
military historian, he could have 
blasted Wolfe off the field. 

Montcalm could still have refused to 
attack, and might have got away with 
it, calling in his down-river reinforce- 
ments. But Wolfe’s zingy, rarin’-to-go 
troops, backed by the naval and land- 
based batteries, could probably have 
taken Quebec, though at great cost in 
casualties. However, not even Vau- 
dreuil voted against taking the field, 
and at 9 a.m. the French drew up their 
battle lines about 600 yards from the 
British who had been ready there since 
8. Montcalm had already deployed 
snipers into the woods and they were 
picking off the attackers in considerable 
numbers. His right and left flanks were 
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composed of Canadiens and Indians 
used to open-country skirmishes. T} 

British flank troops were partly Can 

dians of the same experience. 

Both commanders were highly vi 
ible. Wolfe rashly wore a brand-n 
scarlet uniform which with his gr 
height and gawky gait made him sta: 
out like a beacon. Montcalm, in b 
trimmed with red and yellow like o 
of his regular battalions (the rest 
them wore white, similarly faced) «a: 
wearing a gleaming steel cuirass on h) 
chest, rode up and down on his bla 
charger asking the ranks if they we: 
tired. 

Wolfe strode about on foot, encou 
aging his men—the regulars all in red 
While he was thus engaged, on the le! 
of the line, a sniper’s bullet struck hi: 
in the wrist. He tied a handkerchi: 
around it and strode on. Just as | 
reached the right another bullet go 
him in the groin, but he heeded it no 
more than the first. Still the batt 
proper had not been joined, althouyg 
Montcalm’s three and Wolfe’s tw 
guns had begun to fire. 

The British centre formation wa 
notable for its “‘thin red line’? which 
that time was unheard of, though 
was formally adopted by the Britis! 
army about 50 years later. The me: 
advanced two deep instead of thre« 
more. They had to because there wer: 
so few of them—1,800 men to cover 
half-mile front. Another 1,300 wer 
deployed to protect the flanks. Thy 
rest were held in reserve 

The morning had been grey with 
spattering of rain, but just before 10 
the sun broke through and shone bri 
liantly on the colorful battle lines 
Almost at once Montcalm gave th: 
order to advance. 

As the French, with a concerted 
shout, began to move forward the 
British regulars, who had been lyin; 
flat to avoid the snipers, sprang to their 
feet but did not advance 

At 200 yards from the British the 
French troops began firing, but wit! 
little effect. Their Canadien milit! 
confused things by throwing themselves 
flat on the ground to reload, as they 
were accustomed to doing in skir 
mishes. 

“Hold steady, men, and reserve your 
fire!’ shouted Wolfe, his two wounds 
forgotten. At last when the Frenc! 
were within 35 yards of them, he gave 
the order: ‘‘Fire!’’ and, as Fortescus 
puts it, “the still red line sprang into 
life, the muskets leaped forward into 
long bristling bar, and with one deafen 
ing crash the most perfect volley ever 
fired on battlefield burst forth as it 
from a single monstrous weapon, from 
end to end of the British line.” 

This volley virtually won the battl 
of the Plains of Abraham, which lasted 
a scant 15 minutes. When the smo! 
had cleared away, the French line w 
in fragments and the ground was brig! 
with their dead and wounded. Mont 
calm galloped up and down trying 
collect his ranks but it was no use 


Death of a Hero 


The British fired again, then 
vanced with their swords and bayon: 
The surviving French could do litt 
but retreat. Wolfe led his men again 
them, and a bullet pierced his lun: 
He staggered on, but soon had to g! 
up the effort. 

“Support me, support me,”’ 
gasped to an officer next to him, *‘|r 
my gallant fellows should see me fal! 
Lieutenant Henry Browne and a volu' 
teer named James Henderson, both 
the Louisburg Grenadiers, carried hi 
to the rear I 


' 


almost unnoticed by ! 

men in their frenzied chase of the fle: 

ing French. No surgeon was at han 
Continued on page 44 
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Continued from page 42 
but a surgeon’s mate named Hewit 
attended him. 

There wasn’t a chance for the thrice- 
wounded general, and he had almost 
lapsed into a coma when suddenly one 
of the three with him cried: ‘““They 
run! See how they run!” 

Wolfe roused himself. 
he asked 

“The enemy, sir. 
way everywhere!” 

Wolfe rose a little. “‘Go, one of you, 
to Col. Burton,’’ he ordered. ‘“Tell him 
to march Webb’s regiment to St. 
Charles’s River, to cut off the retreat to 
the bridge.”’ 

Then he turned on his side and mur- 
mured: “I die content.’’ He would 
have been less content had he known 
that his order to Burton would not be 
obeyed, and that most of the surviving 
French regulars would get away. ‘Their 
getaway was covered by the Canadien 


“Who runs?” 


Egad, they give 


militia they had so often ridiculed. 

Wolfe’s gallant enemy Montcalm 
never ceased trying to rally his men. 
In doing so he too received a mortal 
wound, rode home pooh-poohing it, and 
died next day in hospital. Governor- 
General Vaudreuil, Intendant Bigot 
and Commandant de Ramezay, who 
had checkmated so many of Mont- 
calm’s efforts to beat off the British, 
survived to surrender Quebec to Town- 
shend four days later. Brigadier James 
Murray became Governer. 

On the death of Wolfe in battle the 
command fell on Monckton but not for 
long, because a severe wound disabled 
him and Townshend had to take over. 
As he did so he found that de Bougain- 
ville’s forces had arrived from up river 
and were threatening his rear. With 
two battalions and the pair of cannon 
he drove them back without much loss, 
then sat down to take stock of the main 
battle. The Pritish had lost 58, with 
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597 wounded. French casualty esti- 
mates range from 700 to 1,200, a large 
proportion of them deaths. 

While the battle was decisive, it was 
not until almost a year later—Sept. 8, 
1760—that the British finally won New 
France. And this was only after blun- 
dering and almost losing Quebec in a 
battle which cost a thousand British 
lives, and after Amherst had finally 
taken Montreal. 

But win New France they did, and 
in that winning Wolfe, with the aid of 
Saunders and their soldiers and sailors, 
of Vaudreuil and of Lady Luck, played 
a courageous, spectacular and decisive 
role. 

Perhaps the best way to view James 
Wolfe is not with reverence for a demi- 
god but with respect for an intelligent, 
considerate man with human failings, 
a daring, skilful commander, and a burr 
in the britches of the bumbling brass 
hats of hisday. * 





They See Through 
Transplanted Eyes 


Continued from page 20 


McCullochs’ files at the time was a 
report from a Kenora doctor who was 
treating Mary Jane Duncan. 

The girl was totally blind from a 
congenital disease which had clouded 
the corneas, the transparent ‘“‘windows”’ 
of the eye. 

Light rays first enter the eye through 
the cornea, are then focused by the lens 
onto the retina, where they are picked 
up by the optic nerve and passed on to 
the brain for conversion into the visual 
images we call sight. The Kenora 
doctor’s findings indicated that the girl 
probably stood a 20-to-1 chance of 
regaining her sight if the specialists 
would operate. 

Now the McCullochs pulled out the 
Duncan girl’s file again and laid it 
beside their notes on Mrs. Okonski. 
The older woman’s tumor was at the 
back of the eye. The cornea was 
healthy. They agreed to operate on 
Mrs. Okonski and use her cornea in an 
attempt to give the Kenora girl the 
sight of at least one eye. 

When the proposal was put to Mrs. 
Okonski she was still suffering from 
shock caused by the news that she must 
lose an eye. But she replied without 
hesitation, “If my misfortune can help 
someone else it will make it just that 
much easier to bear.”’ 

Mary Jane was summoned to To- 
ronto. She enjoyed every minute of 
the trip and of the fuss made over her 
at Western Hospital. ‘‘You’d think,”’ 
one of the nurses said, “that she was 
going on a picnic instead of finding out 
if she’d ever see again.”’ 


What Did the Mirror Say? 


The operations were held on succes- 
sive days. Mrs. Okonski’s eye was 
removed, placed in a saline solution 
and stored overnight in a refrigerator. 
Next day Mary Jane underwent her 
own operation. First, one of the 
specialist team sterilized the single 
instrument used in keratoplasty, a 
hollow metal tube a quarter of an inch 
in diameter, sharpened to razor keen- 
ness at one end. With it the doctor cut 
a disk of cornea from the donor eye 

“We do this first,’’ he explained, “‘to 
make sure we get a good clean-cut graft 
before the patient’s own cornea is 
cored to receive it. It would be disas- 
trous to cut the patient's eye first and 
then have some mishap occur in prepar- 
ing the donor graft.”’ 

Mary Jane had been given only a 
local anaesthetic so that her eye would 


remain open without force. Now hair- 
line sutures were stitched into the eye- 
ball beyond the cornea and the threads 
left loose, later to be tied over, but not 
into, the new section of cornea. 

Then a quick, firm but delicate twirl 
of the metal tube sliced out a plug of 
her diseased cornea, the transplant was 
placed in the cavity, and skilled fingers 
tied the sutures crisscross over the graft 
with almost invisible knots. The eye 
was tightly bandaged to hold the graft 
in place and, within 15 minutes, Mary 
Jane was back in her bed to wait two 
weeks for the verdict. 

But Mary Jane didn’t wait. She was 
homesick and a letter from Rabbit Lake 
Road was in her bedside table. Four 
days after the operation she lifted her 
bandages and looked at her envelope. 
The light was blinding, but she could 
read the address! But to her great 
disappointment her vision was useless 

it was like looking through a spider 
web. She didn’t know it then but she 
was looking at the tiny stitches in her 
eye. She cried in the night and told 
the doctors nothing of her experiment. 

Today Mary Jane Duncan is back 
home with good vision in one eye. She 
is busy catching up with a correspon- 
dence course in commerce she started 
before her sight failed, and planning to 
return next year for a transplant in the 
other eye. Her first concern when she 
regained sight was what had happened 
to her appearance during the years she 
could not see herself in a mirror. 

“T found,” she says modestly, “‘that 
I’m a little prettier than I remember 


myself—but not nearly as pretty as 
my sisters.” 
Mary Jane Duncan can consider 


herself a fortunate girl. For kerato- 
plasty is not by any means a certain 
road to sight even for the special group 
of blinded whose disability comes 
within its range. Dr. Ramon Castro- 
viejo, a Spanish-born New York 
specialist who has probably performed 
more corneal grafts than any one else, 
estimat?s thaf only one person in 10 
in the special group is worth operating 
on. And even a “‘successful’’ operation 
is no guarantee of restored sight 

At a conference of the American 
Academy of Ophthalmology and Otol- 
arynology, 13 U. S. and Canadian 
doctors ~ooled their findings in 381 
keratoplasties, the total number which 
had been performed on this continent. 
They came up with this analysis: One 
third of the corneal grafts remained 
clear; the rest became cloudy. Slightly 
more than 11‘; of the patients gained 
approximately normal vision; 9‘; lost 
what small degree of sight they had had 
before the operation. The remaining 
majority were no worse off and no 
better than before. 


The Canadian National Institute 
for the Blind discusses keratoplasty 
with caution because it has found that 
every time reports of a successful opera- 
tion are published many blind and near- 
blind persons raise impossible hopes. 

Miss K. I. Thomas, acting head of 
the institute’s blindness control divi- 
sion, says, “‘After every reported cure 
we are deluged by enquiries from blind 


persons, including those whose condi 
tion is not connected with corneal 
trouble, who hope, understandably, 


that they too can be helped. Some of 
them become quite disturbed emotion- 
ally. It is bad for these people’s ad just- 
ment to have their hopes vainly raised 
The limitations of keratoplasty should 
always be stressed, along with its 
occasional wonders.”’ 


You Can’t Sell Your Sight 


Who then can be helped by other 
people’s eyes and what are the limita- 
tions of the technique? In the first 
place the blind who can benefit from 
keratoplasty are obviously those with 
disease or damage in the cornea. The 
most prevalent condition is kerata- 
conus, or conical cornea, a swelling of 
the cornea which distorts light rays so 
badly that the lens cannot focus them 
on the retina. Other conditions include 
injuries or burns, provided the damage 
is not too deep or widespread; infec 
tious diseases of the cornea resulting 
from syphilis; corneal diseases caused 
by viruses; tuberculous infections of 
the cornea; and corneal scars caused by 
ulceration. 

Where do the healthy eyes come from 
for the transplants? In some cases 
corneas are taken immediately after 
death from persons who have willed 
their eves for this purpose, or who have 
instructed their doctor and relatives to 
have this done at death. Other sources 
are eyes surgically removed for diseases 
not involving the cornea: still others 
come from the eyes of stillborn babies 
Eyes of healthy living persons are 
never used even though eye specialists 


and the Institute for the Blind are 
constantly being offered eyes by per 
sons willing to sacrifice their sight — for 


prices ranging from $1,000 to $10,000 

No more than two score Canadians 
have had their sight restored by 
keratoplasty and perhaps a dozen 
have had the operation performed in 
Canada. There are approximately 
17,000 blind in Canada. 

But, naturally, cases like those of 
Mary Jane Duncan, Clifford MacRae, 
of Avonmore, Ont., Bernice Biggs, of 
Peace River, B.C., Lillian Cameron, of 
Edmonton, Eugene Perrault, the 60 
year-old Montreal carpenter, and, 
above all, 


a certain anonymous RCAF 
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ot, keep the hopes of all corneal- 
indness sufferers buoyantly alive. 
In Toronto at present there are three 
sung men waiting, with feelings which 
clude impatience, to become blind. 
You see,”” one of them, George 
ennett, explains, “until our visual 
uity falls below 20/200, the Institute 
the Blind won’t let us have a 
-ratoplasty.”’ 
Like most blind and near-blind per- 
ns Bennett is on terms of easy 
miliarity with the technical language 
his affliction. In layman’s English 
meant that until his progressive 
indness reaches the ‘“‘white cane” or 
egally blind” stage the institute is 
inwilling to sponsor the operation 
vhich might restore his sight or 
eave him totally blind. This border 
ine of sight comes when a person can 
see at 20 feet what a normally sighted 
person can see at 200 feet, or roughly 
10°; of good vision 
Bennett and most other candidates 
for keratoplasty must abide by the 
decision of the institute’s consultants 
since most of them cannot afford the 
cost, which runs from $800 and $2,500 





Vacation 
Wonderland 


When I listen to travelers talking. 
I long to hear once of a spot 
inhabitants ruined 


That the local 


And the tourists did not. 


—P. J. Blackwell. 





to private patients. Because of the 


high cost most corneal grafts are 
arranged by the institute, which gets a 


special price, or are charity cases 
doctors prefer the term ‘“‘clinic cases” 
And consulting ophthalmologists are 
cautious about recommending the 
operation except in where the 
patient has nothing to lose 

The attitude of the medical profes- 
ion is summed up in the advice given 
to his colleagues by Dr. R. Townley 
Paton, one of the founders of the New 
York Eye Bank for Sight Restoration 
“A patient with reduced vision 
ind who 


cases 


Ine: 
is a result of damaged cornea 
s well adjusted to his environment and 
s self-supporting, 
ilone, even though his sight 
0 200.”’ 


might better be left 
Is below 
‘“*You Have Nothing To Lose’ 


“every time 
you ve 


“But,” says Bennett, 
he doctor tells me, 
still got some sight, better wait a while,’ 
! think how much better I could be 
doing in my radio repair business if | 
could get a job done on my eyes like 
Cliff MacRae or that RCAF pilot.” 

“That RCAF pilot’’ has become a 
legendary figure among the blind. His 
is not listed in the institute’s 
records, nor anyone seem to 
know his name, his wartime fate or 
present whereabouts. But the story 1s 
that early in the war an almost-blind 
Canadian youth, determined to get 
into action, went to New York and had 


‘George, 


case 


does 


a double keratoplasty. He then en- 
listed in the RCAF and passed sight 
tests so well that he was assigned to 
pilot training. 

There is, however, no mystery 
surrounding Clifford MacRae. He is 
a solid 27-year-old schoolteacher who 
was blind until two years ago. Today 
he is one of the busiest young men in 
the Avonmore district, near Cornwall, 
Ont. He is the sole teacher of a 20-pupil 
school, is Ontario president of the 
Presbyterian Young People’s Society, a 
director of the Junior Farmers’ Asso- 
ciation, district correspondent for one 
Montreal and two Ottawa daily papers 
At the last general election he was a 
scrutineer. 

Five years ago MacRae returned to 
the family farm at Avonmore, forced 
by growing blindness to give up a 
clerical job with the Northern Electric 
Montreal. He knew he had 
corneas. As a last hope he 
wrote to Dr. Castroviejo, who replied 
that he would examine MacRae if he 
cared to come to New York. MacRae 
went 

Castroviejo turned out to be a_ brisk 
voluble Spaniard who, after 20 years 
in the United States, still spoke with an 
The doctor’s comment after 
examining MacRae’s was not 
very cheerful: ‘“‘You have nothing to 
I will operate.” 


Co., in 
conical 


accent 


eyes 
lose 


Would an Eye Bank Work? 


All MacRae remembers of the opera- 
tion was a brief blinding flash of light 
Then darkness and long anxious days 
of waiting to find out whether he would 
see once more. In the room with him 
were four men also sweating out their 
fate 

Came the day when 
talking rapid Spanish to an assistant 
ind a removed MacRae’s 
bandages and walked to the far end 
of the room. He held up the fingers of 
one hand. ‘“‘How many’””’ he asked 


Castroviejo, 


nurse, 


MacRae laughed, almost  hysteri 
cally ‘Doctor,’ he said, “I can see 
not only your fingers but all of you.”’ 

‘Beautiful,’ was Castroviejo’s ver 
dict 


If some sight is to be restored to more 
people like Mary Jane Duncan or 
Clifford MacRae more than technical 
improvement is needed 

First, the blind who might benefit by 
ker itoplasty must be discovered by a 
This 
responsibility of the 
provinces, but the Blindness Control 
Division of the Federal Department of 
Health has indicated willingness to pay 
$20,000 


careful survey across Canada 


would be the 


a share of such work from a 
experimental treatment” fund 
Next, donor must be 
ivailable through some organized plan 
At present an informal exchange exists 
in Toronto, but it is little better than a 
corridor “grapevine.” Re 
cently the Quebec branch of the 
Institute for the Blind asked head 
quarters if it would organize and sup 
port an eye bank. E. A. Baker, man 
aging director of the institute, passed 
the question to the Canadian Ophthal 
mological Society Both Baker and 
society officials doubt the value of an 
eye bank at the 
development in keratoplasty 


eyes made 


hospital 


present stage of 


We feel,”’ Baker says, ‘“‘we can get 
equally good results without — the 


expense of special refrigeration and the 
time and effort needed to operate a 
bank If doctors who 
could inform doctors who need corneas 


remove eves 
through one agency, of when and where 
an eve would be available there would 
be no shortage of donor eyes. After all, 
in Toronto alone there must be at 


least 10 eyes surgically removed for 
every one actually used in a corneal 
transplant.” * 
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The Boss Who Hates to 
Fire People 


Continued from page 15 


the other hand there are plenty of 


instances of their spending money. A 
Washington correspondent of the group 
once remarked that he had been chided 
for not spending enough on entertain 
ment. One managing editor who was 
fired was given $10,000. An inefficient 
copy reader who was dismissed got $30 
a month for life 

This benevolent attitude prevails on 
the Southams’ biggest, most competi- 
tive and in some respects most harassed 
newspaper, the Vancouver Province, 
where the nose-punching incident oc 
curred. Where else, it may be asked, 
could Jim Coleman have got away with 
dropping firecrackers down the pneu 
matic tubes aimed to explode in the 
business office? 

Late in the war, Province city editor 
Reg Moir tried to fire an incompetent 
staffer. At the crucial moment the man 
took sick. ‘‘You can’t fire a man when 
he’s sick,”’ said M. E. Nichols, the 
managing director. ‘‘Wait until he’s 
well.” Eight paydays later the man 
turned up again at the office. By this 
time it was December. “‘You can’t fire 
i man just before Christmas,”’ Nichols 
told Moir. ‘*‘Wait until January.”” The 
reporter was given assignments but 
complained he was too ill to go outside 
the office. He hung around doing very 
little until Moir again tried to fire him 
“Fire a man in the dead of winter?” 
Nichols exclaimed. ‘“‘It’s far too cold.” 
The situation continued in this wise 
a printers’ strike intervened and 
Nichols pointed out you couldn’t fire a 
man when the paper wasn’t publishing 
until Moir realized that the man had 
been on staff for two and a half years 
drawing his pay but without doing 
very much of anything. 

Nobody deserved the axe more than 
the late James Butterfield, a tempestu 
ous red-haired columnist who stayed 
with the Province until he died (be- 
queathing the staff two bottles of rum 
Butterfield’s absences from the paper 
were long and turbulent. He once got 
religion and joined Frank Buchman’s 
Oxford Group. The group spirited him 
off to England to write a biography of 
Buchman. Butterfield wrote the book 
but Buchman objected to some pas 
sages he felt were uncomplimentary 
Butterfield, who hated having his copy 
tampered with, picked up the manu- 
script, dropped it into aroaring fireplace 
before Buchman’s eyes and returned 
to Vancouver. The Province rehired 
him. 


The Founder Couldn't Fire 


This tolerant attitude has inspired 
some strange loyaities. Cecil Scott, the 
Province’s late magazine editor, faced 
with a mistake in a man’s name, once 
went down to the pressroom and as the 
papers roared off tried to erase the error 
and pencil the correction above it 
He was led away, exhausted, some time 
later. 

An equally touching example of 
loyalty is to be found in a study of the 
career of Charlie Foster, a burly and 
profane Lancashireman who has a 
positive passion for English 
rugby and lawn bowling, which he 
reports for the Province sports page 
Foster is so in love with these games 
that he sometimes helps out the rival 
their 
stories for them Recently the Sun 
offered him $65 a week to join its staff, 
but Foster, who averages about $150 a 


soccer, 


Sun’s reporters and corrects 


month from the Province on space 
rates, loyally refused. This despite the 


fact that he quits the paper on an 
average of 10 times a year. 

Football is more important to Foster 
than life itself. When the Capilano 
Stadium burned down during a game 
Foster reported the match exactly as it 
was played from the opening whistle, 
concluding with the paragraph: ‘An 
unfortunate incident occurred when 
the stands burned down and the game 
was called at half time.”’ Another 
famous Foster last paragraph read: 
“The game was marred by the unfor 
tunate death of a Victoria fullback.” 
The Province is happy to suffer these 
idiosyncrasies for Foster’s careful sports 
coverage, like Butterfield’s column, has 
helped give the paper its strength 

It was Wiiliam Southam, Sr., founder 
of the company, who used to remark: 
“T never fire anybody.”’ Back in pre- 
World War I days a Spectator manag- 
ing editor fired a man for repeatedly 
drinking on the job. He was immedi- 
ately assailed by ceaseless pleas to 
rehire him Mrs. Southam and her 
granddaughters joined in the chorus. 
The editor remained firm. Southam 
himself was rather awed by all this 
“You did something I couldn’t do,”’ he 
told the editor. ‘“‘You fired a man.” 


Cocktails With a Stranger 


Fred Southam, William’s second son, 
who was head of the company until his 
death in 1944, was cut of similar cloth 
When a youngster applied to him in 
Montreal for a job and Southam hadn't 
one for him he paid the boy’s fare out 
to Vancouver on the off chance that 
the Province might have an opening 

He undoubtedly set the tone for his 
company’s tolerant attitude toward 
some of its more rambunctious em 
ployees. He was himself a kindly warm 
hearted man who was able to look at 
both sides of a situation. When he died 
the Montreal Star called him ‘‘a man of 
liberal views and catholic tastes.” 

When Robert Elson, then the 
Southams’ Washington man, decided 
to leave and take a job with Time 
magazine some of the Southam top 
echelon were trying to dissuade him 
Fred suddenly remarked that if he 
were young and had the world before 
him he’d do the same thing himself 

Fred stretched his respect for the 
feelings of others to the point where it 
lost the Southam Company its biggest 
plum the Montreal Star. Southam 
had a verbal agreement with Lord 
Atholstan, the Star’s owner, that when 
Atholstan was ready to. sell the 
Southams would get the first oppor 
tunity to buy. He and Atholstan set a 
date in which to put the deal on paper 
In the intervening time Atholstan’s 
wife died and Southam, feeling it would 
be a cruel intrusion te talk business at 
the time, broke the date. Sugar baron 
J. W. McConnell acquired the paper 
which is Canada’s fifth largest 

Fred Southam later remarked that 
he was never able to reproach himself 
for acting as he did. When his own wife 
died he left her room exactly as it had 
been on the day of her death. The bed 
was laid down, nightclothes laid out. 
dresses in the closet regularly pressed 
and returned to the exact spots where 
they originally hung, the dresser was 
set as it had been and the two dresser 
lights were left on 

This warm family feeling, which is 
to be found throughout the Southam 
group of newspapers, is a Southam 
trait. The company’s tolerant attitude 
toward its more eccentric employees 
can perhaps be explained by the fact 
that the family has produced some of 
the country’s most engaging eccentrics 
from its own blood lines 

Fred’s brother, the late Richard 
Southam, manager of the company’s 


Toronto printing plant, for example 
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suffered from insomnia and delighte 


in knocking on the doors of utt; 


strangers at 2 a.m. or later. He wou|, 


explain that his car had broken dow 
and, invited in to use the phone, wou 
produce a black bag containing bott|; 
of most liquors, a liqueur or so, a sha! 
erful of cocktails and some mixer. }} 
and his new-found friends would spe 
a pleasant hour or so after whi 
Southam would leave. He often load, 
his car with cut flowers to soothe ¢ 
wives of husbands whom he pursuad 
to accompany him on thesé forays 
his chauffeur was trained to don a wh 
coat and act as barman at the parti 
he crashed. One New Year’s Ev« 
hired a bus to do the town in 

The official biography of anot 
brother, 73-year-old Bill South 
of Hamilton, oldest — livir 
member of the family, describes him 
“eccentric.”’ His friends, who run 
the way from taxi drivers to millionai: 
sportsmen, consider this a bit of 
understatement Bill’s brothers w: 
all geniuses of one type or other 
Bill is a genius at being an eccent 

He was, for example, returning ho 
one night with his friend Jack Cou 
after a long soiree. Mrs. Council 
the two at the door and gave then 
jaundiced eye 

“I'd certainly like to see the ins 
of your stomach, Bill Southam s| 
said. Southam left. The next day M 
Council received a C.O.D. parcel. | 
contained two X-ray plates of B 
Southam’s stomach 

Another time Southam took it uy; 
himself to solicit subscriptions from 
friends for a charity Wealthy Ss} 
boat enthusiast Jack Greening d 
murred, complained about the his 
cost of living. ‘“‘Honestly, Bill,”’ h 
“T haven’t even got my coal in 
Next day Southam solicitously had 
ton of coal delivered to Greenin 
home and dumped on his much-pri 
front lawn 


second 


Cockfighting Was Frowned Upon 


As publisher of the Hamilton Spx 
tator Bill Southam was somew 
unorthodox. When negotiations 
the union printers grew too acrimon 
he would suggest they establish a w 
scale by rolling high dice 

He used to have the front | 
replated to include scandalous st: 
and pictures about prominent citi 
written for him by his own report 
He would run off a single copy 
substitute this for the regular pap 
the citizen concerned, sometimes 
ping it onto the doorstep himselt 

In 1930 the family decided 
enough was enough, closed uj} 
office in the Spectator and set up a t 
fund which allows him conside: 
freedom of action 

The Spectator continued to 
from Bill. In the summer of 193 
converted the long living room « 
summer home into a_ cockfight 
arena, complete with sawdust ring 
three-tier bleachers. He ordered ev: 
thing from whole roast turkeys to ¢ 
of champagne and with the ielp 
crony, “Long Jack” Mu py 
about 100 spectators, some of whon 
met in elevators, held a bang-up « 
fighting party. 

This was interrupted by the a 
of the police who confiscated the 
and haled Southam and those foun 
who failed to exit by the windows 
court. Southam paid all the 
offered to bid on the cocks 
resultant public auction and, whe 
Spectator refused to run pictures ‘ 
affair, turned several 
over to the Toronto Telegram 
photos were run on page one 
Tely’s Hamilton edition with a t 
underline which explained that 


} 


glossy | 
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‘ donated by Mr. W. J. Southam 
taken by a Spectator photographer. 
in another occasion Southam and a 
ad enlivened an otherwise prosaic 
ce at the staid Ancaster Club by 
r ‘easing two gamecocks at opposite 
eds of the dance floor. 

‘outham learned about cockfighting 
in Florida where he still spends a good 
dal of time. He once bought a bank 

Lake Worth, Fla., because he liked 

look of its vault. He 
ier and sole depositor 

'n Florida he stayed at millionaire 
(Clarence Geist’s luxurious and exclu- 

Boca Raton Club. Once he took a 
Pullman load of guests down with him 
the club for a two-month party. 
}-verything was on Southam and guests 
could get what they wanted simply by 
ning his name to a chit. Southam 
invented the mythical Boca Raton 
Yacht Club with himself as admiral; he 
purchased blue yachting jackets and 
caps with gold braid which his guests 
wore. These shenanigans failed to amuse 
Geist who suggested the party go else- 
where. Southam thereupon purchased 
three king-sized cottages in the immedi 
ate area and the party continued 
Once when the weather turned cold he 
bought everybody a fur coat 


was sole 


Social Justice in a Jape 


and 
costume 


Southam enjoys dressing up 
often wears his admiral’s 
Once during a multicourse dinner he 
changed costume for every 
\nother day he appeared at his box 

the Hamilton racetrack perfectly 
turned out in Ascot tie and grey topper 
When he doffed his hat his guests saw 
to their horror that his hair had been 
cut off to the stubble. Invited to a 
swish wedding, Southam turned out in 
perfect morning clothes driving a bony 
nd scraggy horse which he had hired 
from a passing old-clothesman. Not 
ong ago he appeared at a_ funeral 
wearing bedroom slippers. One posses- 
sion he prizes is a great checkered coat 
made from Man o’ War’s blanket. And 
he has been known to turn up at his 
own dinner parties as one of the waiters, 
wearing a French goatee 

Attempts to dissuade Bill Southam 
from some of these escapades have 
seldom been successful. He once es- 
caped from the Hamilton General 
Hospital in his nightshirt, hailed a 

issing milkwagon and headed off into 
he gloom. Once when his wife hid the 
eys to his car he went down to the 
salesroom, bought a new one, and told 
he salesman to pick the old one up as a 

ide-in 

Money, for Bill Southam, has always 
een something to spend or give away 
le has been known to enter poor 

mes, plunk $50 on the table, and 
1arch out without a word An 

quaintance has remarked that many 

his japes have a certain amount of 
wial justice to them. When the Blue 
ose was on exhibit in Hamilton, for a 
rice, civic dignitaries in white flannels 
rowded her decks. Southam drove up 

1 his Buick and spotted several dozen 

alian children with noses pressed 

sainst the wire barrier. “Open the 
ites!”’ cried Southam, plunked a wad 
bills in front of the ticket taker and 

it down to watch the resultant 
iyhem 
Southam gives 
veepstake tickets to 
nd once purchased an expensive radio 
r the Hamilton Fire Department 
ith whom he grew friendly after 
irning the alarm in at his home. He 
ought a similar radio for the Police 
/epartment, but the chief sent it back. 
sutham promptly sent it down to the 
ition again. It came back again. This 
xchange went on for some time but 
sutham lost. 


course 


swatches of Irish 


washerwomen 


liluw 1 IOGN 


ante Mamaaeiae 


, Most Hamilton policemen know 
Southam. Once when he turned upata 
women’s bridge party the hostess 
threatened to call the police. Southam 
departed quickly but a short time later 
the police arrived in droves. Southam 
himself had called them to rush to the 
party venue 

One Christmas he tried unsuccess- 
fully to give all the prisoners in the 
Hamilton jail a present by bailing them 
out. He was in the habit of standing 
in front of the cells and delivering 
lectures on temperance One New 
Year’s he filled a knapsack full of shot 
glasses, hired a piper and marched off 
down the street pouring a shot of 
whisky for every stranger he met until 
he ran out of glasses 

$ill Southam’s home has always been 
filled with odd assortments of people 
He has been known to entertain his 
showing colored motion 
pictures of his tonsilitis operation. He 
has brought home everyone from 
internes to racetrack touts, often at 
late These he introduces to 
various members of the family, often 
invading their bedrooms to effect the 
introductions At one time a long 
haired sculptor lived at the Southam 
home, modeling a bust of Southam, 
Which he had cast in bronze and 
distributed to his friends and some of 
the newspapers 

He has a 


taxicabs 


guests by 


hours 


habit of hailing 
conducting a searching en 
quiry as to the ability of the driver to 
handle his vehicle and then, satisfied, 
giving instructions to take his cane 
A familiar sight in Hamilton at 
one time was the Southam entourage 
toward the Majestic Hotel 
where Murphy the cockfighter stayed 
i cab in front, empty, a second cab 
carrying Bill Southam, a third cab 
carrying Bill Southam’s cane 

with famous 
extensive. He has, 
until the phone company ceased to take 
the calls attempted to get in touch 
with Hitler, Mussolini and Stalin by 
long-distance. He sent Stalin a ticket 
on the Irish sweep and Churchill a box 
of cigars. Roosevelt answered one of his 
letters but Southam had sent so many 
he couldn't figure out which one 
Fk. D. R. was replying to. 


passing 


home 


moving 


His correspondence 


people has been 


He Might Have Been Mayor 


A man with a prodigious memory he 
is fond of phoning people; often long 
distance, giving them a suitable Bible 
reference to look up, and hanging up 
He sometimes speeds departing friends 
with the question: ‘“Who won the 1921 
Kentucky Derby?”’ Answer: Behave 


Yourself. The horse was owned by 


E. R. Bradley, famous Kentucky 
horseman and gambler, with whom he 
used to make fantastic bets They 
once laid $1,000 on whether it would 
rain by 3 that afternoon. 

At 73 Bill Southam is still going 


He has put more weight on his 
big 6 foot 4 inch frame and his once 
hawklike face is now well jowled. The 
vear before last he threw the family 
and the Spectator into a flap by an- 
nouncing his candidature for the 
mavoralty of Hamilton. The disturb 
ing thing, from the paper’s point of 
was that he might well have been 
He was, however, dissuaded 


strong 


view, 
elected 
from this objective 

He continues to be a restless man, 
difficult to pin down. Just a few weeks 
ago this reporter tried to catch up with 
him in Hamilton. But Southam had 
just left Hamilton for Toronto. I tried 
to catch up with Southam in Toronto 
Southam had just left Toronto for 
Niagara Falls. In two taxicabs. * 


This is the second of three articles 
on the Southam family 
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You Splash Plenty of 
Color Around 


Continued from page 13 


off terse and seldom flattering com- 
ments in her corn-crake voice, and 
favoring boid contrasting tones to 
“namby-pamby work.”’ 

“Why.” she shouted at one little gir] 
struggling over a ballet scene, ‘‘you’ve 
got the dancer’s legs about 15 feet 
from her tummy!”’ 

“Excuse me,”” said the child equally 
They 
belong to another dancer who is not 
fully in the picture yet 

“Glorious art!’ ejaculated Dorothy. 
“Such mystery.” 

In a recent exhibition in Simpson’s 
department store in 
sented to do lightning pastel sketches 
of children. “‘Put on the circus,’ she 
described it. She worked away happily 
for several days because it was good 
for her drawing. Finally she barked at 
the management, “‘I’m sick and tired of 
dough-faced Aryan kids! 
Can’t you get me some colored kids? 
Negro or Chinese kids? Kids with 
character and eloquence in their eyes.” 


crisply, “those are not Aer legs 


‘Toronto she con- 


all these 


The Stevens Go to Slade 


One of the teachers at her children’s 
sisa young DP girl who, Dorothy 


classe 


Stevens heard, needed a job She 
carried friendliness farther and saw 


the girl married off from the studio 
of her friends, sculptors Frances Loring 
Wyle. The studio ts an 
abandoned church, completely over- 
powered by huge dusty statuary, in an 
‘Toronto residential suburb. 


and Florence 


exclusive 

She’s always been ready to help new- 
private exhibitions, her 
considerable contacts, and earthy ad- 
vice. Early this year she got the Wo- 
men’s Art Association to show the 
water colors of John Ensor, recently 
arrived from England 

Dorothy Stevens was born in To- 
ronto on September 2, 1890 Her 
parents were a tall, thin, courtly Eng- 
lishman, Daniel Benjamin Stevens, 
and tiny, talkative, birdlike Bertha 
Stevens Her brothers are retiring 
and undemonstrative Dorothy has 
the family’s reserve of fire and exuber- 


comers with 


ance all to herself 

Her father had spent several years at 
the Slade School of Art in London, but 
dropped painting for importing surgical 
supplies to Canada, at which he pros 
pered. He was urbane, stylish, and 
completely conventional. 

When Dorothy was about 15 his 
business called him to England and 
he enrolled his daughter, whose talents 
he appreciated, in his own old school 

A family friend speaks of that time: 

Dorothy was lucky to have a father 
who recognized her as a true artist. He 
knew only too well himself that art 
springs from internal conflict The 
conflict cannot be extinguished by a 
parent It can only burn itself low 
through time. So old Stevens wisely let 
Dorothy burn.” 

In the English boarding school and 
it Slade Dorothy’s fresh brash Cana- 
dian personality made her a leader of 
her student set. For a time she “‘got 
religion.” Every Sunday she visited 
i different church in London. Her 
travels ranged from the Anglican St 
Paul’s and the Roman Catholic West 
minster Cathedral to Baptist churches, 
Jewish Mohammedan 
mosques, Hindu temples and a swim- 
ming pool where revival services were 
held in the ‘“‘holy water.’ 

From the Slade she went with her 
mother to Paris and lived near the 
soulevard Montpar 


synagogues, 


student-infested 


nasse. She knew the Dome and La 
Coupole and the Café Flora and the 
“Boul Mich,” where arty types of all 
countries hung about in_ sandals, 
beards, long hair and longer arguments. 

She and her mother were on a budget 
and they became famous at the outdoor 
market where they shopped mornings. 
Eagerly Dorothy would seize an arti- 
choke, a fat chicken, or a bottle of wine 
and say, “‘“How much?” Invariably her 
more cautious mother would start a 
haggle by saying ‘““Too dear!’ The 
French tradesmen cheerily christened 
the two Canadians ‘‘Combien’’ and 
**Trop Cher.”’ 

Dorothy suddenly found _ herself 
interested in etching and she worked 
in this medium after renting a studio 
during World War I in New York’s 
Greenwich Village ‘*Those were the 
years when wild oats grew green,”’ she 
recalls happily. ‘“‘I once went to so 
many parties that I never saw daylight 
for three weeks.”’ 

In spite of her tendency to such 
statements and knockabout slang her 
best friends claim, “‘Dorothy never was 
satisfied just to be an artist. The arty 
weren't enough for her either She 
likes society, and the comforts thereof, 
and_ she entertaining She 
needs people because she isn’t happy 
unless she’s the centre of considerable 
attention. And when she’s at a party 
who else has a chance?” 

Dorothy Stevens came back to her 
home town, rented a small studio on 
top of a store on King Street, shocked 


loves 


‘all the chaperons at a deb ball by 


dancing with a married man five times. 

She married Reginald de Bruno 
Austin, an engineer. This brief marri- 
age was punctuated by the first of a 
later famous series of Stevens-origin- 
ated costume parties at which she ap- 
peared as a ravishing Egyptian slave 
girl shackled to her husband by a heavy 
gold chain. She got a divorce soon after 
and now reports, “I am married to the 
Heliconian Club.” 

he Heliconian is one of the oldest 
Canadian clubs for women distin- 
guished in arts and letters. Member- 
ship requirement demands that you 
have supported yourself by your 
craft for at least three years with 
above-average distinction. Dorothy 
Stevens has presided over this group 
for the past year and her candid com- 
ments have served to enliven the lun- 
cheons and dinners both for members 
and visiting celebrities. 

She explains her presidential success 
with, “You can’t ask a singer to give 
a few bright remarks at lunch. They 


get a sore throat and stay at home. 
It’s better to break down the audience 
resistance, and then throw them a 
question. Before you know where you 
are the thing’s out of your hands and 
everybody is having a lovely fight.” 

Her wit is partly that intangible kind 
you can’t often put into words. It 
comes in the raucous inflection of her 
voice, the lifted black eyebrow, the 
gesture of fake helplessness, the perfect 
timing. At one meeting, trying to ex- 
plain the Heliconian Club to a visitor, 
she expounded, “There are a great 
many people that dire necessity drives 
into a career.”” Once she defended her- 
self, “I’m rude only when it saves 
time.” 


A Scholarship to Spain 


At a full-dress concert some time ago 
she spotted a critic who was a notorious 
hypochondriac and bawled across the 
foyer, “Hi, Gussie! How are all your 
diseases?” 

At a play in the Royal Alexandra 
Theatre a love scene that was supposed 
to be erotic was in fact so tedious that 
friends started an anxious watch on 
Dorothy Stevens who was sitting in the 
orchestra. As they saw her face con- 
tort with mounting wrath they sat 
wincing for the inevitable eruption 

Choosing a moment of pin-drop quiet 
Dorothy held up her hands in agony 
of boredom and roared, ““Aw, why 
don’t he bite her neck!”’ 

Toronto has never been able to hold 
her for long. She knows Paris, Florence, 
Bruges, Madrid, London and New 
York as well. She has painted in 
Mexico, Bermuda, Jamaica, and Puerto 
Rico. 

“IT could live on my paintings if | 
had to,”’ she says, “‘but I’m lazy. I sit 
around blowing off my mouth over 
pots of coffee until somebody shakes a 
fistful of money under my nose. Then | 
hurl myself into feverish activity.” 

Her first Spanish trip was on a 
scholarship from the Royal Canadian 
Academy. Later she got a commission 
to paint a brochure for a New York 
shipping company, which meant a free 
trip to Puerto Rico and the West 
Indies. The fiery southern colors 
inspired her. “A coal-black band, all 
dressed up in golden helmets and scar 
let tunics, played by night in the square 
and in the background thousands of 
gorgeous mulattoes in Spanish costumes 
swirled and flirted around them.”’ 

Sometimes the results of her trips are 
unexpected. During a Mexican paint- 
ing trip last year she met the curator 
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of the art gallery in Mexico Cit j 
blithely invited him to drop in 
time. Came a blowy, snowy 
Year’s and Dorothy, back in To 

was busy fixing up some 
drinks for friends she expected t, 
in at cocktail time. She glanced 
see seven short Mexicans pickin; 
way up the snowed-in walk. 
barely noon. 

“‘My God,” she greeted then 
can’t come in now. I’m too 
Come back at 5.”’ 

Bowing and smiling they 
past her into the house and, f 
from the involved Spanish ex; 


f< wd 





tions and gesticulations, she gat i 
they had just dropped in from N; i 
Falls and had to get back there o 


3 0’clock bus. She got on the phon 
collected everybody she could t} 
who spoke Spanish, wanted to 
Spanish, or was even faintly int« 
in it. She got the Ontario Museu 
allow the visitors a special tour 
only after the organizing was ov: 
she realize she was wearing nothi 
a plastic apron over her slip 
Mexicans stayed for cocktails 

Her home wears the trophies : 
travels. There is an ivory and tort 
shell inlaid chest from Venice 
legged tables and ancient 
Spain, china cabinet and carved 
from Holland, gilt-edged mirro: 
nate candelabra, oriental screens 
in her bedroom, in gesso work, a L« 
period bedroom set, also from Ver 


glass 


The Unemployed in Evening Dress 


It’s a welcoming sort of a house 
Dorothy Stevens shouting, “Com 
shut the door,”’ in the cherry-co 
damask-patterned hall, and al 
guests, unintroduced, milling hap, 
about Even her small parties | 
a tendency to. balloon into n 
affairs i 

Dorothy Stevens has made a nat | 
for herself as a hostess, partly on 
strength of the costume balls she 
organized for years, particularly at 
Christmas season. In other days 
and Ronnie McRea, an interior de 
ator, used to hire old halls, church: 
clubrooms, set the theme for 
carnival, invite literally hundred 
their friends. Whether it was G 
Nineties, a circus party, or a Zulu par 
the affair was as eagerly anticipated 
Toronto as the Chelsea Arts Bal 
London 

Perhaps the most famous was du 
the depression. It was a 1900 to 
party. Dorothy hired an old Vict: 
hotel. The mirrors were decorated “ 
nudes drawn in soap. She went as M 
West. 

She had a time trying to keep out 
gate crashers. ‘‘They were easy to 
because they were all the local ur 
ployed And they were in eve! 
dress.”’ 


Men shinnied up drain pipes to 
in through the windows. “‘I got so 
of one man’s face,’’ Dorothy s 
“that I raised the sash and push¢ 
away. There was a long-drawn-out 
Then I realized we were on the se 
floor. However, we never found 
body. Maybe it drove itself into 
snow and got carted away by a st 
gang.” 

It was at this same party that 
brought her own maid along to |! 
with the refreshments, but, elaborat 
uniformed, the maid was mistaken f: 
guest and spent the entire even 
dancing. “Life of the party,’’ Doro 
remarked as she did the maid’s wo 

Dorothy Stevens, R.C.A., 
following her own philosophy: ‘‘Y 
either like humanity or you don’t. T! 
old saw about ‘it’s later than 5 


is sim} 


think’ starts the very moment you 
out of the bassinet.” 
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“Please, Mr. Editor, 


Shock Us Hard and Often” — 





OUR editorial, ‘“The Happy Gang 
\ and Us” (May 15), has prompted 
the following remarks: “Please, Mr 
Editor, keep right on telling us the 
truth about all kinds of things even 
though it hurts. And don’t sugar-coat 
the pills too much, either! We need as 
a nation to be awakened to things as 
they are and not as we wish them to be 
ind the best way to awaken us is to 
hock us out of our smug, comfortable 
complacency and to shock us hard and 
often._-Mrs. Muriel Mitchell, Mount 
Royal, Que. 


@ What is the matter with Canadians 
nowadays’ Are they afraid to face the 
facts? Someone writes a truthful article 
and what happens? She is flocked by 
protests ... and is threatened 

As far as I am concerned I would like 
to see a few more June Callwox xd stories 
in your magazine.—Dianne_ Biette, 
Oakville, Ont. 


@ | personally could see no reason for 
ill the fuss I think the writer of 
the article is extremely clever and, in 
fact, to my way of thinking, this was 
one of the most interesting articles 
ever published in your magazine. It in 
no way spoiled my enjoyment of the 
program (and) was written in a way 
which I believe gave no offense to any 
of “The Happy Gang.’’—Mrs. W. J. 
McCormick, Toronto. 


News Of The World 


I may as well tell you my opinion 
of the News Of The World after that 
laudatory article “It Tells All Every 
Sunday” (May 15). I am English 
ind when living in England would 
never dream of having that particular 
paper inside my house .. . I don’t 
suppose for one moment the King ever 
sees that paper; he is not that sort, he 

iS quite enough to do without wasting 
his time reading of the degradation of 
vhat must be a very small percentage 
f his subjects.—C. N. Rawlings, Lang 
rd, B.C. 


Pensions for All? 


Your editorial dealing with old-age 
ensioners (May 15) is 
rder. You conclude: 

dden incalculable cost of tying up 
undreds of millions of dollars of 
rivate capital that could be put to 
etter use priming the normal opera 
on of our economy.”’ Please take into 
msideration the unwarranted and 


out ol 
“There’s the 


bold act that Members of Parliament 
instituted by adding the enormous 
salary to themselves Normal op 
eration of economy was ignored. —J. J 
Halldorson, New Westminster, B.C 


@ Two world wars that spent billions 

have brought about the necessity 

of social security If we can spend 

surely we can 
spend millions for peace welfare 

William J. H. Philp, Sunderland, Ont 


billions for war 


@ You hit the nail on the head 
This social security business is getting 
out of hand.—S. H. Perrin, Montreal 


Pogo Talk 


I must protest against your using 
three pages of April 15 issue to print 
the atrocious rubbish entitled ‘‘Pogo’s 
Pal Kelly While parents and teachers 
are trying to educate their children to 


speak correctly the so-called comic 
strips are putting before them a gibber 
ish which too many are learning to 
talk.. C. H. Roberton, Montreal 


Impotence 


Maclean’s May 15 contains ‘The 
Truth About Impotence.”” Mr. Editor, 
we feel that the above article has low- 
ered in our estimation the standards of 
i very fine magazine. It puts the maga- 
zine in a class of literature one finds in 
cheap cigar stores.Mrs. W. A. Rad- 
dan, Melbourne, Ont 


@ It would make a best seller for the 
late Adolf Hitler and Co 
Chas. A. Bishop, Cornwall, Ont 


@ Surelv there are more interesting 
and instructive subjects . . Mrs. 
C.F. Snelgrove, Toronto 
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to keep h 
on this cover 
the quides giving their well-worn pitch to the 
successive groups of visitors. Early in the mornings 
distracted by the page boys distributing 
the papers to the members’ desks 
often stop to deliver impromptu spx eches across the 
deserted chamber, or imitate the mannerisms of a 
member. Arbuckle finished on a Sunday 
with a lone page leaning over his 
shoulder, giving an excellent imitation of a smoll 
boy in the process of watching an artist at his work 


well-known 


ARBUCKLE found it difficult of times 
mind on his painting as he worked 
of the House of Commons He could 


The boys would 
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... With confidence in CANADA LIFE! 


It was Joe’s Dad that said. “Son. whether you're a 


horse or a man. it’s the early start that wins the race.” 


The thought amused voung Joe. but it stuck in his 
mind. too. It pops up especially on those davs when 
he'd like to switch off the alarm clock and catch 


another forty winks. 


He remembered it particularly the day he decided, 
with his first pay. to invest part of his money with 
Canada Life. “Its another way of making an early 
start.” he reasoned ... “If Tecan set a goal and plan 


financial security from the beginning. Ul be away 


ahead in a few vears.” 


Joe learned too. that Canada Life made its own 
early start as the first Canadian Life Insuranee Com- 
pany 102 years ago. Since then the Company has 
srown steadily. becoming respected everywhere for 


its sound policies. 


! 
®, brighter tomorrows for you and yours 
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Men of affairs naturally 
stop at the WINDSOR because 
of its reputation for dignified 
comfort, unobtrusive, « ourteous 
service and its convenient 
location—and because the 
WINDSOR is recognized as the 
proper place for business 


and social meetings. 


Windsor 


ON DOMINION SQUARE 


J. ALDERIC RAYMOND, 
PRESIDENT 
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Backstage at Ottawa 


Continued from page 2 


has taken advantage of a loophole in 
the act itself. He has power to certify 
that a given purchase is in the national 
interests of the United States. That 
makes it legal and that is what he is 
doing 

So far it won’t mean any radical 
change in Canadian equipment $25 
millions will buy only as much U.S 
type gear as Canada is now using. But 
the precedent is all-important. If the 
program grows as it ought to grow it 
will knit the industrial plant of the 
continent into a single efficient arsenal 

Nothing official has been said yet 
about which items Canada will be 
making for the joint program, but one 


safe bet is the new jet fighter CF-100. A 
test model recently flew from Toronto 
to Washington in 43 minutes. The feat 
didn’t attract much attention in 
Canada, but U. S. servicemen were 
impressed 

Other probabilities are the snow- 
mobiles and other Arctic equipment 
tested in Exercise Sweetbriar. Cana 
dian observers thought Canadian gear 
stood up better than American. If the 
Americans thought so too ‘and some 
of them did, anyway) Canada might get 
a big slice of the job of arming the 
Arctic 


Jimmy Sinclair, the Vancouver M.P., 
pointed out the other day that an item 
in this column a couple of months ago 

On a recent trip to Yugo 
air took as a present to 


was off base 
slavia Sincl 
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Marshal Tito a copy of Fitzroy 
book, ‘“‘Eastern Approa 
The column recorded this fact and 
the comment of an External A 
man: “It'd be a fine idea except 
Tito can’t read English.” 

Says Sinclair: 


lean’s 


“Tito’s Engli 
nearly as good as yours He le 
most of it since 1943, they tell m: 
he speaks it well now.”’ 

When Sinclair went to see him ‘| 
first question was, “You have 
been to Britain? What about my fr 
Fitzroy Maclean in the election 
you think he will be elected?”’ 

Jimmy said yes, he thought so 
it did seem to him odd that a ( 
munist dictator in 
presumably hates Tories, should be 
ing a Canadian Liberal M.P., about 
fate of a Tory candidate in a Bri 


election * 


Yugoslavia 





You Can’t Lick a River 
That Won’t Fight Back 


Continued from page 7 


spend it was there much real confidence 
that spending could do more than 
alleviate future damage over a small 
portion of the valley 

“If | had all the money in the world | 
couldn't stop flooding on the Red 
River,” a top American engineer told 
me glumly A Canadian engineer 
of equal standing said: “I think 
Winnipeg can be protected against all 
or most of the kind of flooding it had 
I doubt if it will 
ever be possible to protect the farms 


to ride out this year 


and small towns farther south.” 

As with most public enemies, 1 
necessary to go right back to the womb 
to find out how the Red got that way 
It was born sometime between 6,000 
and 12,000 years ago. A glacial icecap 
sat above its present drainage basin, 
slowly planing off the hills to the level 
of a curling rink. As the glacier melted, 
it left behind a lake bigger than all the 
present Great Lakes put together but 


Ss 


barely deep enough to cover a modern 
skvser iper Geologists have 
named this glacial hang-over Lake 
Agassiz. The Red, its tributaries and 
Lake Winnipeg at the system’s nor 
thern end are Agassiz’ chief survivors 

For a few centuries the Red, blocked 
from the Arctic by the last of Agassiz’ 
melting ice, traveled from north to 
south, slurping over the shallow ridge 
of the Continental Divide to lose itself 
That it 
now pursues its waddling, somnolent 


since 


in the basin of the Mississippi 


course in the other direction, from south 
to north, is one of its two ancestral 
curses. The other is the flatness of the 
ground over which it was left to travel 

The Assiniboine Played Ball 

The river’s average slope from source 
to mouth is six inches to the mile and 
on some of its Canadian stretches the 
slope is as little as two inches to the 
mile. Even at the height of the 1950 
flood, the highest velocity it reached at 
Winnipeg was less than four miles an 
hour 

When the river is abnormally high, it 
just doesn’t move fast enough to get 
out of its own way. The early-melting 
waters from the south, loafing toward 
Lake Winnipeg, merge with more 
melting ice and snow as the thaw-line 
creeps north The water from the 
south and the water from the north 
start crowding for gangway and some 
of it gets chased right off the reserva 
tion. 

These a big river moving too slowly 
in an injudicious direction are the 


primary geological causes of floods on 
the Red River They 
major floods unless four or more of the 


never cause 


secondary climatic causes lend a hand 
‘The secondary causes usually start with 
late fall rains in the valley, followed by 
heavy frost. The rain soaks the valley's 
soft clay with moisture and the frost 
After that, if the Red’s 
ponderous Sunday punch is to get a 
chance to land, there should be heavy 
snowfalls. Then there should be a late, 
quick spring, with night thaws helping 
the day thaws to pour more water 
across the ground that was 


locks it away 


ilready 
If there 
happens to be heavy spring rains too 
the Red can’t possibly miss 

All these factors were working for the 
Red this year and the water climbed to 
its highest level since 1861. It missed 


saturated six months before 


Zong a lot higher only because an old 
accomplice deserted to the side of law 
and order 
largest of its major tributaries, cuts 


The Assiniboine, last and 


icross the Western Canadian plains to 
meet the Red less than a mile from 
Manitoba’s parliament buildings. Some 
years the Assiniboine does far more 
damage to Winnipeg than the Red 
itself. Had it gone on even a moderate 
tear in May most experts believe that 
practically 
and its suburbs might have ended up 
under between five and 15 feet of water 

As it was the Assiniboine at Win 
nipeg crested below its normal, non 
flood level. The only open -water on 
either Portage Avenue or Main Street 
the two thoroughfares, was 
sewer back-up and basement seepage 


all of downtown Winnipeg 


main 


ranging from an inch or two deep in the 
gutters to several feet in the west-end 
and north-end subway stations 

Perhaps because they've acquired 
the habit of regarding the Red as a 
hulking booby that doesn’t know its 
own strength and never harmed a soul 
except by accident, few of the Red's 
neighbors held its latest performance 
against the river itself. Most of them 
were too busy getting mad at “‘the 
politicians.” 

Every senior statesman with any 
interest in the Red— including Winni- 
peg’s Mayor Garnet Coulter, Provin 
cial Premier Douglas Campbell and 
National Premier Louis St. Laurent 
made at least one bad guess about 
the Red’s intentions or about the 
temper of the people who live beside it 
In this there was a certain historic 
justice It was a_ politician named 
Napoleon Bonaparte who set the stage 
for the long struggle between the white 
man and the river 

Nearly 150 years ago, Napoleon's 
Berlin Kurope to 
British trade forced the stock of the 
Hudson’s Bay Company from £250 to 
less than £60 This enabled an 
idealistic Scotsman, Thomas Douglas, 


decrees closing 


Earl of Selkirk, to buy control in 
company with the help of friends 
Selkirk Hudso 
say's directors to sell him’ 116,01 
square miles of Red River country 
ten shillings. In 1812 he sent his fir 
Scott: 


persuaded the 


shipload of poor-but-honest 
families through Hudson Bay, up 

Nelson and Lake Winnipeg to ¢! 
forks of the Red and the Assiniboin 
La Vérendrye had been there explorir 
75 years earlier and French and ha 
breed fur-traders were still there wh 
the Scots 


Selkirk settlers were the first whi 


irrived, but these earli 


people to set up housekeeping on t! 
Winnipeg with an 
serious intention of staying there 


present site of 


They Ate Dogs and Shoes 


During the next 14 years their 
second thoughts were many and tragi 
They were caught in the middle of 

savage struggle between the Hudson 

Bay Company and the rival Northwest 
Company for control of the fur trade 
Northwest Company traders and hos 
tile Sioux from the Dakota plains drove 
them up and down the valley from Lake 
Winnipeg to the border. Grasshoppers 
ite their crops They migrated to 
North Dakota in hunts for buffalo 
meat and found little to eat but nettles 


In 1815, half-breed traders stooging for 
the Northwest Company burned the 


settlement to the ground. A year later 
a Northwest 
them, including the governor of the 
colony 

These were only preliminaries to the 
ordeal that struck the 
settlers in 1826 the first documented 
year of major flooding on the Red. In 
the early winter more than 100 of the 
colonists made one of their periodi: 


stupendous 


sorties south to Pembina in search of 
buffalo meat In December raging 
blizzards drove them back starving and 
empty-handed, through snow four t 
five feet deep, many of them wit! 
wives and children to look after. They 
te their dogs, their horses and finally 
even their shoes and 33 of them lay 
down huddled in 


to die —alone or 
pathetic family groups 
Those who got back to the forks o 
the Red and the Assiniboine barely had 
time to put in their crops before th« 
two rivers rose together in what is sti 
rated as the father of all Red Rive 
floods. As in 1950, only one life wa 
lost, but Alexander Ross, an eye 
witness, wrote: ““The people had to fl 
from their homes for the dear lif 
some of them saving only the clothe 
they had on their backs . The 
shrieks of children, the lowing of catt! 
and the howling of dogs added terro 
. . While the frightened 
inhabitants were collected in groups 01 
any dry spot that remained visib! 


to the scene 








gang massacred 21 of 
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he waste of water, their houses. 


abo 
bar irriages, furniture, fencing and 
eve escription of property might be 
gee! iting over the wide, extended 
pla be engulfed in Lake Win 
ni Hardly a house or building 
of kind was left standing in the 
a 

From Ross’ and other accounts 
engiieers have estimated that the 1826 
Cc! it Winnipeg was almost six 
and « half feet above this year’s crest 


feet above datum against 
30.3 feet above datum Datum is the 


ave e winter ice level 
| Red hit an estimated 34 feet 
above datum in 1852, and 32.5 feet in 


1861 and in each of those years — the 
only others in which the 1950 crest has 
been surpassed— it all but wiped out 


sjlony’s physical assets 


tne 

There were lesser floods in 1882 
1897. 1904, 1916 and 1948 Ross 
heard of, but didn’t see, two pretty 
good country floods in 1789 and 1809 
plus a whopper in 1776 

Every one of these wholesale soak 
ings up to. but apparently not includ 
ing the latest one has induced in 
large segments of Winnipeg's popula 
tion a strong urge to go away ind stay 
away In 1826 more than 240 dis 
heartened Johnny-Come-Latelies took 
off to the Mississippi and never re 
turned. Not long after they left, Go 
ernor Robert Simpson, recalling how 
the water had swirled around the 
ramparts of the original fort, built a 
second Fort Garry 20 miles downstream 
at a widening in the river 


Now the Floods Must Move 
In 1852 the more discouraged 
inhabitants were talking about fol 
lowing the Swiss evacuees of '26 to the 
Mississippi country, but reconsidered 
when they learned an Indian war was 
brewing up along their line of march 
In 1879, as the CPR surveyed its 
transcontinental route, Sir John A 
Macdonald’s government asked its 
chief engineer, Sir Sandford Fleming 
to recommend a site for the bridging of 
the Red 
bypass Winnipeg and cross the river 


Fleming urged the railroad to 


downstream, between the second Fort 
Garry and Selkirk “It is futile to as 
sume that the Red River shall never 
iin overflow its banks,”” he warned 
Fleming was overruled Winnipeg 
ived put. Ever since, the question 
it troubled the Red River Settle 
ent for its first 50 vears has been 
erted It’s no longer: Should the 
ettlement move away from the flodds 
w it’s: Can the floods be moved 
iv from the settlement” 
One of the best ways to regulate 
er that tends to flood is to dam 1 
d lakebeds, build reservoirs on the 
butaries and feed the water out as 
regular channels can handle it 
his has never worked on the Red and 
obably never can work except on a 
ry limited and local scale By the 
me Lake Agassiz had finished its 
ndscaping, the squat smooth Red 
iver Valley was a valley only in name 
Vith insignificant exceptions, the lake 
eds that are left are already filled on 
© small to matter The hopeful 
eory, expressed by more than one 
inadian politician, that floods in 
stopped on the 


lanitoba can be 
\merican headwaters of the Red 
mply doesn’t stand up. ‘The water's 
it to go somewhere and Uncle Sam 
isn’t any place to put it either 

I went to St. Paul recently to talk to 
ficials of the U. S. Army Corps of 
ngineers who began work a year ago 
na $17 million system of public works 
r the regulation of the whole Ameri 
inend of the Red River basin. For all 
he ruckus it’s raised north of the 
order, the Red has always— with the 
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probable exces ption of 1950~— saved its 
biggest headaches for the 600.000 
North Dakotans and Minnesotans who 
live along its upper two thirds. Not 
counting this year’s performance, which 
drenched as much farmland and at 
least a tenth as much city property in 
the U.S. as in Canada, the river has 
cost Americans an average annual flood 
bill of $1,400,000 ever since they 
Started kee ping track 


American Plans For the Red 


They fear too much Red River down 
there too They fear too little Red 
River even more. Fargo, Grand Forks 
most of the smaller towns and many of 
the farms on its watershed depend on 
the Red for their water. Virtually all 
the cities and towns also depend on the 
Red to take their sewage away. During 
the drought of the thirties the river 
dried up on them. In 1934 there was a 
period of six months during which not 
1 drop of its water went through 
Fargo and Fargo is almost 150 
miles from the river’s source The 
result was described officially by the 
United states N itional 


Reporting only on the 


Resources 
Committe 
American end of the valley the com 
mittee said, in 1937: “‘During the past 
hive years the stream flow has been 
largely sewage, the water being reused 
several times before reaching the lower 
cities of the valley The raw water 
ivallable to the municipal water plants 
in this area is probably the most un 
satisfactory supply in any part of the 
United States Winnipeg still empties 
its treated sewage into the Red but 
pipes in excellent water from Shoal 
Lake 

At the | S. end of the valley is in 
many parts of the Canadian end, only 
those with short memories put floods 
ahead of water pollution and drought 
when they're thinking of trouble on 


the Red. Fortunately there are some 


safeguards, such as dams and reser 
voirs, that decrease all three dangers 
There are others like dikes that 
comb floods alone. “There are still 


others. like the dredging and straighten 


ing of channels, that can decrease flood 
danger immediately around the im 
proved channel but increase flood 


danger farther downstream 


The | S. works now under con 
struction ide all these methods of 
contro Chey ill for permanent 
dikes Fargo and Grand Forks, a 
S$? million reservoir on the Shevenne 
River. regarded as the only suitable 
site for a large artificial lake on the 


whole svstem: dams to increase the 
rage capacity of a sm ill handful of 
tikes: and cleanup work on 275 miles 
f channel in the river ind its feeders 
In 1948 Canad isked the engineers 
in charge to chart a dummy flood 


assuming that all these works were 
ilready in operation, and find out what 
t they'd have on the peak flow 
iwcross the border The Americans 
replied that the net result would be 
o inerease the flow into Canada by 
two per cent 

Che International Joint Commission, 

U!. S.-Canadian body whose job it is 


to see that what one country does on 


mutual waterways doesn’t hurt the 
other made no objection to the 
American plans for the Red River; 


ccording to engineers in both coun 


tries they'll make littl practica 


difference to Canada in flood periods 
but will give Manitoba better flows in 
periods of low water 

In the meantime, no one who really 
knows the Red puts the slightest stock 
in the old wives’ tale that Uncle Sam 
could, if he would, clap a funnel on its 
flood waters and ease them past 
customs a few hundred thousand 


gallons at a time. Some engineers 
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G hens a tremendous diferrnec 
between a bear and a pear’ 


and there is a powerful difference, too, 
between gasoline and ‘Ethyl ‘gasoline ! 


“Eethvl” gasoline is high octane gasoline, 
why it brings out the top power 
of your engine—makes a difference that 
you can feel on hills, on the open road, 
and when you need quick power for 
passing or acceleration. 

When you see the familiar yellow- 
and-black “Ethyl” emblem on a pump, 
you know you are getting this better 


“Ethyl” antiknock fluid is the 


Qasoline 


famous ingredient that steps up power 


and performance, 





ETHYL ANTIKNOCK, LTD., 67 Richmond St. West, TORONTO, ONT, 
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BRAKE LININGS 


GIVE ME 3 TIMES THE WEAR”, 


SAYS MONTREAL CAB DRIVER 
YVON BELLEMARE 


"IT am more than satisfied with the ex- 


ceptional service I have had with 
Chryco Cyclebond Brake Linings” 
writes Yvon Bellemare, 5330 St. Denis 
St., Montreal. “They were installed 
31,000 miles ago on my taxi... in use 
24 hours a day in heavy traffic. Life of 
ordinary riveted linings used 
previously was from 12,000 to 
14,000 miles.” Reports from 
coast-to-coast in Canada tell 
the same story . . . Chryco 
Cyclebond Brake Linings give 
up to three times the wear under 
tougher-than-ordinary use! 

Chryco Cyclebond Brake Linings are 
rivetless, wear longer, give more ef- 
fective braking, practically eliminate 


YCO 












drum scoring. 


bond Brakes 
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CHRYSLER CORPORATION 


See your Chrysler-Plymouth-Fargo 
DeSoto dealer tod. 


A trade-mark of the Chrysler Corp- 
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MAGAZINES 
FROM BRITAIN 


direct from Britain's 
leading distributors 


British magazines and news publications 
that will interest every member of the 
family Pictures, features, humour, view- 
points. Write today for free Postal Press 


Guide. Some of the publications available: 


SPECIMEN ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTION RATES 


Including postage 
AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER 8.00 (£2.17.0) 
BRITANNIA & EVE > 4.03 (tl. 5.6) 
COUNTRY LIFE 317.45 (£5.10.6) 
COURIER $ 6.31 (£2. 0.0) 
HIFLD SI3.58 (44. 6.0) 
ILLUSTRATED $ 2.74 (£0.17.4) 
ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS $15.79 (£8. 0.0) 
JOHN BULL > 2.74 (£0.17.4) 
MOTOR nee 8.00 (£2. 8.0) 
NEW STATESMAN $ 4.79 (£1.10.4) 
PICTURE POST $ 7.89 (£2.10.0) 
SPECTATOR $ 4.74 (£1.10.0) 
SPHERE $15.79 (£5. 0.0 
PORT & COUNTRY $ 8.05 (£2.11.0) 
FODAY (PHOTO WORLD) $ 2.21 (£0.14.0) 
WOMAN'S JOURNAL $ 4.42 (£1. 5.6) | 


Further lists in Guide) 


W.H. SMITH & SON 


Sm, OVERSEAS 


SUBSCRIPTION 
SERVICE 


124 STRAND HOUSE, 
PORTUGAL ST., LONDON, W.C.2 
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concede that a limited amount of relief 


might be obtained by checking erosion 


and runoff at the headwaters. Man’s 


abuse of soil and forests is a classic 
cause of his own abuse by rivers. But 
on the Red it’s a minor cause. The Red 
was flooding long before its adjoining 
fields felt the edge of a plow or its 
trees the bite of an axe. To quote a 
ranking Canadian hydrologist, Don M 
Stephens, Manitoba’s Deputy Minister 
of Resources: “If there’s a_ final 
solution to the Manitoba floods it lies 
in Manitoba.” 

What’s the answer then? For the 
little towns like Emerson and Morris 
and Ste. Agathe, for the trim sections 
and townships of farmland south of 
Winnipeg, no answer is in sight. Their 
front is too wide and thinly held to 
make diking economical. They see the 
river at its formless shapeless worst and, 
like the dwellers on four out of five of 
the river’s 555 miles, there is no defense 
for them— even in theory 

For Greater Winnipeg the picture is 
brighter. The city lost its valiant 
struggle on the dikes in all but a few 
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sectors, but it lost so narrowly n 
any discussion: of what to do nex , 
a permanent system of dikes is d 
to get respectful attention is 
the more expensive floodway . , 


thrown into the ring by Pr 
Premier D. M. Campbell. 

Campbell and his technical a: ra 
are hoping the answer will be fou 
22-mile by-pass around Winni; in 
effect a second Red wide enou; nd 
deep enough to handle unaid: 1 
entire 100,000 cubic feet of water h 
flowed through Winnipeg every 1d 
during the 1950 peak. Detailed ns 
for the floodway can’t be compl n 
less than a year. If they’re acce, 
and the various government 
cerned can agree who’s going 
the shot—-it will be at least a er 
year before the floodway’s r te 
operate 

Whatever they do and why: 
they do it, the Red will give t¢} : 
chance to find out how good s 
Lake Agassiz’ lazy lethal off ng 
seldom bothers to hurry, but it always 
shows up sooner or later. 





The Fight Over Father 
Levesque 


Continued from page 5 


method of taking it for granted. 

“I don’t remember Father Lévesque 
ever using the phrase ‘national unity.’ ” 
an ex-student said. ‘“‘He never talked 
about bonne entente or any of those old 
clichés. But once you adopt his atti- 
tude on things in general, especially 
on social questions, you find yourself 
really working for national unity in a 
practical way— co-operating with other 
Canadians.” 

Lévesque and his friends believe it’s 
the urgent duty of the Christian church 
to identify itself with social reform 
They accept the judgment of Pope Pius 
XI: “The great scandal of the 19th cen- 
tury was that the church lost the work- 
ing class.”” By practical work in rural 
co-operatives and urban labor unions 
they’re trying to recapture that lost 
ground. 


He Has Formidable Enemies 


They've had a lot of success. Que 
bec’s co-operative movement was tiny, 
poor, and riven by faction when Father 
Lévesque established a Superior Coun 
cil of Co-operation in 1939. Now its 
2,255 units have a total membership of 
925,000, assets of more than $300 
millions. In some of the poorer villages 
the co-ops have brought new life to 
local industries. They have taught 
farmers better production methods, 
brought in all kinds of consumer goods 
generally given an economic blood 
transfusion to the community 

Quebec’s own labor unions, the 
Catholic Syndicates, have not only 
multiplied in size but have become 
militant instead of docile; they now 
co-operate rather than compete with 
the international unions. Lévesque and 
his school have been a major inspira- 
tion in all this growth. His graduates 
hold a dozen key jobs in the syndicates. 
a dozen more in the co-ops. 

But Lévesque and his movement 
have formidable enemies — in politics, 
where the Powers That Be resent sug 
gestions that their regime could be 
improved; in the church, where a 
powerful conservative bloc distrusts 
any change whatever. From both 
quarters the Lévesque group is under 
heavy attack. It is fighting for its life 
at this moment, with the odds appar- 
ently against it 

For some time the Duplessis Govern- 


ment has been putting financial! 
sure on Laval University to 
Father Lévesque fired In | 5 
recent campaign for funds the Provin 
cial Government promised a donatior 
of $4 millions. On opening night 
Premier Duplessis presented a cheque 
for $2 millions. ‘“‘You'll get the rest 
later,’ he said. Duplessis himself 
made no stipulation, but party hench 
men say quite openly, ‘‘Laval will get 
the other $2 millions when they fire 
Lévesque.” 

In private Duplessis calls the socia 
science faculty ‘“‘tho-e Communists 
Last February he attacked them 
publicly before the Laval school of 
commerce. ‘““They say you're to be 
affiliated to the social science facult 
said the Premier. ‘‘For the love of God 
and good sense, don’t do that. Stay by 
yourselves and avoid the errors of 
others.’ 

Later Duplessis told Msgr. Ferdinand 
Vandry, rector of Laval, that the grant 
to the social science faculty would 
cut from $50,000 to $25,000 

Vandry refused to be bullied. Soon 
after the Premier’s attack he took 
occasion to express warm praisé 
Lévesque and the social science fa: 

But since then a new crisis has arisen 

On April 25 Father Lévesque spok 
briefly to the Congress of Industri 
Relations, a conference of workers and 
employers, and warned them against 
“letting anti-Communism_ becor 
soporific, or a mere tom-tom for 
tion campaigns.” 

“We will never establish social justi 
by mere speeches,’ he said. 
positive acts of reform in the 
and economic structure of our s 
can save us from the dictatorship 
proletariat ... The true anti-( 
munists are those who build th: 
society with justice and love.” 
was the policy of his faculty da 
“nothing shall stop us, neither s! 
nor threats, no matter whence 
come.”’ 


he 


Foes Within the Church 


Back in 1934, when Lévesque 
very young professor at the Domi 


College in Ottawa, he made a st 
the same speech. The Tascl u 
Liberal) Government was_ th in 
power in Quebec, and Oppo mn 


Leader Maurice Duplessis wa 
lighted 

In 1950 the situation is diff 
The address caused a sensation 
though it mentioned no names is 
taken as a direct and shrewd att: mm 
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lessis regime. Father Lévesque 


the | | . e 
recei in immediate reprimand from 
the | ersity, so harsh that it seemed 


desig: od to provoke his resignation. 
He was informed in very blunt 
hat he’d already cost the uni- 


rn 
moe $25,000 and seemed likely to 
cost 1 good deal more. Lévesque’s 
first .ipulse was to resign and perhaps 
carry on his work outside the university 
altog-ther. Most of his staff were pre- 
pared to go with him. But his friends 
advised him, and his superiors in the 


Dominican Order virtually commanded 
him, to stay and fight it out. 

Whether he can win is still an open 
question. When I saw Msgr. Vandry a 
month ago he hadn’t made up his mind 
what to do. There appeared to be no 
doubt that until Lévesque was re 
moved, pressure on the university 
would be intense. On the other hand, 
Lava! is an ancient and revered institu 
tion, unaccustomed to coercion. Also 
Lévesque has some friends unlikely to 
be intimidated by Duplessis— one of 
them is the Prime Minister of Canada 

Meanwhile, though, foes within the 


53 


he added, “I’m among 


’ 


out here,’ 
friends.”’ 

It is not true, as the Union Nationale 
unwisely boasted, that “Duplessis 
sent a couple of his ministers to 
Rome and got Charbonneau fired.” 
Labor Minister Antonio Jarrette 
and the Minister of Health J. H. A 
Paquette did go to Rome for the open 
ing of the Holy Year and did have a 
brief audience with Pope Pius XII but 
they didn’t even mention Charbon 
neau. ‘The man who carried the indict 
ment against Charbonneau to Rome 
was no layman but a fellow bishop, 
Msgr. Georges Courchesne, the elderly 
and ultra-conservative Bishop of Rim- 
ouski 

By all accounts it was a_ pretty 
inclusive set of charges: 128 pages long, 
according to the ZOssip in Quebec Few 
outsiders know exactly what was in it 
and no outsider knows exactly why the 
Vatican acted on its recommendation 
and dismissed Archbishop Charbon 
neau But there seems to be general 
agreement that the main points against 
him were 


“IT’S THE TOBACCO THAT COUNTS" 















church were pressing the attack in 1. He was not a good administrator. | 
another direction; they’re carrying the Even his best friends admit this —some- | 
fight to Rome. A few months ago a times he didn’t even answer his mail 
friend of mine in Montreal saw one 2. His relations with the other 
draft of an indictment against bishops, except Roy, were less than 
Lévesque. He wasn’t told its source, cordial 
but he understood it was being pre 3. By his support of the Asbestos 
pared by certain Jesuits and some of — strikers he put the church in the posi- | 
the more conservative bishops a be tion of condoning a defiance of law | 
lief since confirmed by several other 1. His hostility to the Duplessis | 
sources Government had become so open that 
One thing was particularly inter in his archdiocese, relations between 
esting: The draft contained many civil and ecclesiastical authorities were 
quotations, not only from Lévesque’s virtually severed rhis is the grain 
published writings, but from lectures of truth, if any, in the Union Nationale 
given to classes at Laval. His profes boast that ““Duplessis got Charbonneau | 
sors are firmly convinced that certain fired.”’ 
students are being paid to spy on the 5. There may also have been an | 
faculty in general and on Lévesque in element of the same kind of pressure 
particular. that’s exercised against Lévesque at | 
Why this concentrated assault? And Laval. Charbonneau was Chancellor | 
why should it come just now”? of the University of Montreal. It was | 
It’s part of the reaction in Quebec generally believed in Montreal that the Of -0f} 12), SCA 4 
from the situation of just a year ago a university would have a much easier | m 7 wv e 7 
reaction so violent that it now amounts time getting provincial grants if it had ~ 4 A 
to a reversal. a new chancellor A new setup for RE ngs, sail " 
idministration of the university, vigor 





Why Was Charbonneau Fired ? ously opposed by Charbonneau, has “ EVERYTHING would 
been adopted since his removal from pars a 

: be peaches and cream if 

Chis time last year, with the settle- — office Jack would do somethins 
ment of the five-and-a-half-month 6. Charbonneau regards activities about his hair. It’s just 
strike at Asbestos, Que., the so-called like the co-operatives and trade unions one big cowlick aoa so 
‘Leftists’ in the Quebec clergy ap is “‘non-confessiona He was a very full F low e dandruff it’s 
peared to have won a decisive victory active friend of the labor movement js shame! He's got Dry 
over the forces of the extreme Right, and he kept in close touch not only Rnaln but oad I've 
both secular and clerical. All the with the Catholic Syndicates but with iat mat to tell I im. bout 
Canadien bishops had rallied, however international union leaders as well. He Vv selin H ir z c! 
different their reasons might be, behind — often conferred with both groups at _ . os 
the Asbestos strikers and against the once, in his office at the archbishop’s ‘ 
Duplessis Government The strike Palace l'o the Canadien Jesuits and a 
wis illegal under Quebec law becauss the conservative bishops this was a | Ai e h ks b 

men did not hae? for arbitration major heresy ar 100 CHer... 
\lso, though it was orderly during most This last point, the dispute over Stal Keels berler... 

ts course, it developed at one point “confessionality is the one that 

the most aicaane dieninandiinad involves Lévesque. He had nothing to " when you check Dy Scalp 
( bec had ever seen. do with the Asbestos strike, though ? 

eader in this pro-labor, anti-Du some of his professors were active In if ~ 

sis swing was Msgr. Joseph Char Lévesque himself, during the critical KEEPING HAIR wood 


was in Europe address 





ineau, Archbishop of Montreal. It closing weeks, ae agree got 
he who said, from the pulpit of ing the Semaine Sociale de France (he’s 1 pati a ‘ ron 
tre Dame Church: “There's a the only Canadian ever invited to hae — t a 
spiracy to destroy the working iddress that distinguished sociological me A Pig ie 
s and it’s the church’s duty to conference But in the “‘confessional check lo . andrul and 
rvene.”’ It was he who, with Arch ity” fight Lévesque has played a major th ; é ict — yin 
op Roy, of Quebec, organized role “te bi poe, Poe 
rch-door collections for relief of Five years ago he wrote a pamphlet te . oe pl a v esi 
strikers—a province-wide operation ibout it--a quiet careful theological + mye + ee wo . . a 
t brought in $167,558, about one argument to show that a_ practical 3 _- looks of vi ar 
d of what the strike cost the organization like a co-operative could a aud it yo c 
estos workers be “‘non-confessional”’ (i.e., could in “er , 7 = | I 
Lhe irying ingredients 


f .nd so it was a clear and sensational clude people of all faiths working 


1 that a reaction had set in when, together) without being “neutral” in 
winter, Msgr. Charbonneau was the technical sense condemned by the 


imarily dismissed. Ostensibly he Pope To a Protestant it seems an 
tired for reasons of health’’— that’s innocent academic discourse but in 


o 
Quebec it raised a terrific fuss Ihe Vaseline HAIR TONIC 
egate in Ottawa, told the Press Jesuits took the issue all the way to 
Victoria, B.C., Charbonneau himself Rome, trying to have the pamphlet TRADE MARK 
d reporters that he felt fine. “‘And censored and Lévesque rebuked. The VASELINE’ 18 THE REGISTERED TRADE MARK OF THE CHESEBR — 


it Msgr. Antoniutti, the Apostolic 
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attack failed; Rome took no action. 

But the issue has not been allowed to 
die. It is still the main charge against 
Lévesque from his clerical foes. 

This may sound like a purely aca- 
demic dispute. It isn’t; it has very 
practical effects. 

Against Lévesque are all the men 
who want Quebec to stay exactly as 
it is or, still better, as it was 50 years 
ago him, the men who _ believe 
change is imminent and overdue 
Against Lévesque are those who regard 
Ottawa as a foreign capital, who are 
obsessed with “‘autonomy”’ and 
tion; for him, those who prefer to be 
Canadians without a hyphen. Against 
him are that great majority of the 
Quebec clergy whose sympathies lay 
with Vichy them are still 
petitioning Ottawa to give sanctuary 
to the Axis collaborator de Bernon 
ville 


for 


isola 


some of 


Lévesque was one of the few men in 
Quebec City and, I believe, the only 
clergyman openly allied with the Free 
French during the war. 

Emotions run high in this division 
To Father Lévesque 
is becoming a symbol of social progress 
and intellectual liberation. 

“If they get Lévesque it'll be a far 
worse defeat for us than the Charbon 
neau affair,”’ a Quebec journalist said 

It’s hard to put your finger on why 
this quiet soft-voiced monk has come 
to be such a focus of loyalty and of 
enmity. His career is full of scholastic 
distinction, but you wouldn’t think it 
the stuff of controversy. 

He was born 47 years ago in Rober- 
val, Lake St. John County, fourth 
child and second son in a family of 15 
He christened Albert—-Georges- 
Henri is his name “‘in religion,’ which 
he took when he entered the Dominican 
novitiate in 1923. 

Young Albert went to 
Roberval, to classical college in Chicou- 
timi. As soon as he got his B.A. he 
entered the Dominican Order, gradu- 
ated from the Dominican College in 
1930 and spent two more years at the 
University of Lille, France, taking a 
degree in social science He came back 
to teach economic philosophy at the 
college of his order in Ottawa after 
traveling a good bit in Europe and 
taking a deep interest in the European 
co-operative movements. 

Later he held the same chair at the 
University of Montreal and at Laval 
For a while he had the three jobs at 
once and shuttled about the three cities 
in three-month intervals. 

Then in 1938, at the invitation of the 


his supporters 


was 


school in 


late Cardinal Villeneuve, he founded 
the Laval faculty of social sciences, 
took up residence in the Dominican 


Monastery at Quebec, and settled into 
the calm but extraordinarily crowded 
routine that he still observes 


“Tt’s Not Always Sabbath”’ 


Rising bell in the Dominican Order 
5.45, for morning recitations in 
Because he 
he’s out at meetings 
Lévesque 


goes at 
the chapel at 6. 
much night work 
three or four nights a week 
has special permission to skip this and 
sleep in until 6.30. At that’ hour he 
takes a cold shower and is 
dressed in time for his own morning 
prayers from 7 to 7.30. That is his 
preparation for the celebration of mass 
at 7.30, and other devotions for the 
next hour 

At 8.30, breakfast. The 
and 10 brothers in the Quebec monas- 
tery take it cafeteria-style in the refec- 
tory, each coming in at his own time. 
They take only toast and coffee and 
the meal lasts about 10 minutes. Then 
his own room for the 


has so 


vets 


up, 


30 monks 


each retires to 
morning’s work. 


In Lévesque’s case this means a long 


session with his private secretary, who 
is also a professor in the social sciences 
faculty. It’s a mild embarrassment 
to both that the secretary’s name is 
Doris Lussier they like it to be made 
clear that Doris is a man.) Lussier sits 
down on one side of the big double 
desk that half fills the room and they 
work together until the chapel bell at 
11.45, a special service each day before 
the noon meal. 

After lunch, half an 
tion “We have a lot 
member of the community said. 
not always Sabbath here.”’ 

Most of them play cards; they have 
some keen bridge players and lately 
they’ve taken up canasta. They leave 
the recreation hall at 1.30 for another 
hour’s rest alone, or to walk in Battle- 
fields Park the terrace on the 
monastery roof 

Lévesque then leaves for his office 
at the university, where in term time 
he spends every afternoon. Most of 
the time goes to interviews with stu 
his own work, 


hour’s recrea 


of fun,” one 


“it's 


or on 


dents and professors; 
lectures and speeches and magazine 
articles and correspondence he gets 
done in the mornings at the monastery. 


The dean himself takes only one 
class nowadays, a course called ‘“‘La 
morale et la technique de l’action.”’ It’s 
more easily understood than trans- 
lated. One of his students once sug- 


gested an English title: “How to 


scheme virtuously.’ 
**4 Real Belief In Freedom” 


Lévesque back late to the 
monastery, late usually for the 
chapel service that precedes the even- 
ing meal. After supper there’s another 
half hour in the recreation hall, evening 
devotions fram 7.30 to 8, and from then 
on everyone is free to do his homework. 
For Lévesque that usually means read- 
ing. He tries to keep up each day with 
the New York Times, The Times, 
London (air mail edition), Le Monde, 
of Paris, and two or three weekly maga 
zines, as well as the pile of technical 
and learned publications on the corner 


gets 
too 


of his bookcase 

All this applies to the evening’s he’s 
at home. Half the time out at 
meetings. Either way his day ends at 
at midnight or later. He averages six 
hours’ sleep and seems to thrive on it 

It’s a hard busy life though scarcely 
that of a fire-eating radical. According 
to his friends, Lévesque’s Speec hes and 
writings, which are voluminous, 
can be documented as orthodox Catho 
lic doctrine. He is not only in good 
standing but in high favor with his own 


he’s 


not 


order 

Yet from the moment he opened his 
school it’s been an object of suspicion 
and hostility. 
will be either unemployed or revolu 
tionaries,’” was a catch phrase of 1938 


**Lévesque’s graduates 


The same gibe is still current A 
Duplessis man told me, “Lévesque 
can’t find jobs for his graduates, be 


cause the school has such a bad name.”’ 

This charge been true 
Only two of the faculty’s 176 graduates 
are unemployed for personal 
reasons. ‘Ten are employed by the 
Duplessis Government itself, and one 
of the 10 was hired only during the 
past year 

It isn’t even true that Lévesque 
graduates form a bloc of any kind 
More of them are working in industry, 
finance and journalism, and in the 
federal or provincial civil service, than 


has never 


now 


in the co-operatives and the labor 
movement 
‘*“Lévesque has no disciples,”” an ex- 


“He doesn’t impose 
any doctrine. ‘‘You’ll find men who 
admire Lévesque but who disagree 
violently with each other. The unique 
thing about Lévesque is that he really 


student told me 
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believes in freedom of thought —he let 
you have your own ideas.” 

But freedom of thought 
lead to desire for change and in ths 


tends 


sense Lévesque has been a “revolu 
tionary” influence. A Quebec jud 
told me, “Il have two sons, bot! 
lawyers; neither ever studied und: 


Lévesque. But to them he is a wonder 


ful man, a great liberating force. Hy 
says things which they think, bu 
which alone they might have’ bee: 


afraid to say. ‘They'd be afraid som: 
body would call them socialists. Noy 
they can say, ‘Well, that’s what the 
Very Rev. Father Lévesque thinks, and 
if he’s a socialist, so am I.” ”’ 

One reason for the Duplessis Govern 
ment’s quarrel with Lévesque is tha 
he accepted membership on the Massey 

Premier Duplessis ha 
recognize the 
grounds: he say 


Commission. 
declined to 
on constitutional 
“culture”’ is part of ‘education, 
education is a 
federal field. Lévesque’s membershiy 
was a snub, aggravated by the fact 
that all Quebec’s nationalist societies 
both Canadien universities and the 
Catholic hierarchy in Canada, have al! 
recognized the commission and taken 
part in its hearings. They 
share Lévesque’s opinion that forma 
education is one thing and a 
Canadian culture quite another 

You could reduce Lévesque’s 
tion to three general principles: a beliet 
in intellectual freedom; a desire for 
social reform; an all-Canadian as dis 
tinct from a parochial patriotism. One 
at the root of 


COMMISSIOr 


and 


provincial and not 


seem to 
general 


posi 


or more of those three is 
all his conflicts. 

Just now the conflict appears to have 
time this 


reached a crisis. By the 


article appears Lévesque may already 


be the ex-dean of social sciences. On 
the other hand, the tide may have 
turned in his favor the same “‘swing 


of the pendulum” which has so altered 
the Quebec situation in the past year 
The counter-swing may already have 
reached its limits. There are 
tangible grounds for thinking so 

Archbishop Charbonneau’s dismissal 
for instance, had some very disturbing 
effects. Whatever his shortcomings as 
an administrator Charbonneau 
man of great heart liberal 
Quebec workers regarded him as a firm 


some 


is 1 


and mind 


friend. After he was fired many of them 
used exactly the same words in thei 
comment to a syndicate organizer l 
guess he was too much on our side.’ 

A loyal and devout Catholic said to 
me: “If they fire Lévesque, too I 
really will begin to believe that 


Duplessis is running the church in thi 
province.”’ 

That’s probably the best of reason 
for thinking they won't fire him * 
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TOM GARD'S Me: INCINERATOR 


TE K % 
NO BOO " A FEW Cross 
BARS HALFWAY 
The rose the universally popular flowet should be UP WILL KEEP 
A WASTE MATERIAL 
in every garden in at least one of i “4 forms. Ramblers, Es BROM PACKING 
: PERMIT A 
ar roses : ers can be used to advantage on trellises 
pillar roses and climbers can be used to a i eomain ene 
or pergolas. Ideas for two trellises and two arbours are shown, 
My teen-age daughter kept at me until I finally built a 
barbecue in a secluded corner of the garden and I must 
admit its use has NOT been restricted to teenagers. : 
Am also building a brick incinerator. It should help keep 
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Around the Home... 





ge BARBECUE 
ae ( - V2" IRON RODS OR BARGE, SET BETWEEN BRICKS 


OR LAIO ON A LEDGE FORMED By BRICKS 
PROTRUDING. BASE MAY BE OF CONCRETE AT 
LEAST 10" DEEP, PLACED ON GRAVEL OR 
PACKED CINOERS 

SUGGEST LENGTH OF 3'S3/4" WIOTH OF 3/1 '/2" 









PS. ARCHWAY OR ARBOUR 
—r ib UPRIGHTS- 2°*.4" FOR WEIGHT 
tt ff SEAT SLATS- I" xq" 

ie = SIDE SLATS - LATH OR PIECES 
OF Y2"*2". TOP MAY BE 
CUT STRAIGHT OR CURVED; 
x A WAGON WHEEL CAN BE 
J 7 L USED TO ADVANTAGE 
Bi 




















HEIGHT - ABOUT 6/2 OR 7 FEET 
WIOTH ANO DEPTH 3 FEET 


USE AS ARCHWAY OVER PATH OR AT DOORWAY 
OR AS AN ARBOUR WITH SEAT.... 





ABOUT 3' «3° 





ONE OF A SERIES PRESENTED BY 














56 
Holiday Travel or Business Trips Kae 
Arrive Refreshed 


”Y Camadian (Pacific 
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Canadian Pacific's new Roomette and Standard 


3 
if 


Sleeping Cars offer accommodation modernized for 


i every sleeping need. Wide, soft beds... individually- 
controlled lighting and air conditioning... 
T- gentle-riding cars to smooth the night away. And 


“picture windows” for daytime scenery-gazing! From 
luxurious Drawing Rooms to thrifty Tourist Sleepers, 
Canadian Pacific offers complete comfort for overnight 
travel. Safe, dependable, economical—travel by 


train—ride relaxed, arrive refreshed. 


eRoomettes give you the privacy and superior comfort 
once obtainable only in higher-priced room accommodation. 


Information and reservations from any Canadian Pacific agent. 





RAILWAYS @ STEAMSHIPS e AIRLINES e HOTELS e COMMUNICATIONS e EXPRESS 
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PARADE 
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THE GRIN AND BARE IT SECTIO: 


E ARE proud that, even 
though it meant working in 
hip-high waders with their 


typewriters on the mantelpiece, 
Parade scouts in Winnipeg kept their 
reports coming all through the Red 
siege. The envelopes were usually 
still damp on arrival, the dispatches a 
bit mud-streaked — but on they came. 

There were two flood classics 
which must be put down again here 
if only for the record. First was the 
woman grabbing up a last armful of 
clothes before fleeing her home (water 
was already trickling along the 
hardwood floor) when the postman 
arrived with her water bill . . . And 
second, the perfect timing with which 
the flood rose to its crest just as a new 
novelty song reached the peak of 
popularity a song about baking a 
cake which got switched in Manitoba 
to “if ’'d known you was comin’ I’d 
have built a dike.” 


Somehow our own favorite is the 
story of the old Winnipeg family, 
flooded out and moving bleakly west 
across the plains in search of refuge, 
who were taken in and made more 
than welcome by a newly arrived 
family of DP’s the European kind. 


Fairly early in the epic the slow- 
rising Assiniboine inched closer to 
the tiny green patch of a bowling 
green all one day. The next day 
flood crews were destined to move in 
and start building a dike right there, 


2=—— _~ MKOSHI- DID 1 DO 
L-™"O me * THAT 
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but this day as rain poured down and 
the river climbed to within an inch 
of the green the club caretaker went 
right on watering the lawn. 


Among other volunteers, ex-Wrens 
of the Royal Canadian Navy ans- 
wered a call for scrub teams at 
HMCS Chippewa barracks. They 
soon found themselves scrubbing, 
not decks, but youngsters of evacu- 
ated families who usually arrived in 
Winnipeg from flooded towns to the 
south mud-caked from head to foot. 
The girls soon had quite a production 
line organized while part of the 


team tubbed the kids the oth 
scrubbed and brushed away at th: 
clothes or found ‘‘new”’ ones for the 
“There you are, sonny,” declar 
one of the volunteers with pride 
the spruced-up look of the latest ti! 





DONCHA 

RECONISE ME. 

MAW ?- 1 HAD 
A BATH/ 






















to emerge from the washing machine 
‘Now, do you know where your 


” 


mother is? 

“Sure 
the street,’ said the boy. 
where I live.” 


in that house right across 
“That’s 


We talked to a Toronto Telegram 
photographer who said he thought 
the craziest thing he saw all the time 
he was wading about the.scene wasa 
haystack near Emerson surrounded 
by several thousand acres of water 
and billowing with smoke and flames. 
Spontaneous combustion, as far as 
he could figure. 

Or maybe even crazier a sight, he 
admitted on second thought, was 
him standing up to his knees in 
water on the CPR track at Emerso: 
for about an hour, waiting to catch 
photo of the vanishing caboose of the 
last train north . . . and not realiz- 
ing he had to make that last train 
himself until the train had started 
and he’d clicked the shutter. A 
uniformed Canadian Customs woman 
cheerfully hauled him aboard the 
caboose platform. 


But admittedly it’s hard to beat 
the city of Winnipeg’s own official! 
comeback in the face of the enemy 
Caught with their dikes down and the 
muddy waters creeping across the 
face of the city while the sign on city 
hall still shouted ‘‘Beautify Winnipeg 

Be Nifty in ’Fifty,”’ officials took 
time out to change it to ‘“‘We’re weary 
and wet —but we’ll win.” 


Parade pays $5 to $10 for true, humorous anecdotes reflecting the current 


Canadian scene. No contributions can be returned. 


Address Parade, ¢/¢ 


Maclean’s Magazine, 481 University Ave., Toronto. 
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(ANADA PRODUCES SEED POTATOES FOR ALL THE 
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As the world’s chief source of supply for seed potatoes. Canada ships millions of quality 
h thy world crops of one of ma thind s most esse nital foods, 


certified seed potatoes eat h vear to reple nish 


i 


Why Seagram's sells Canada first 


r ’ 
fits is an adaptation of one of a series of advertise- 


ments which, for the past two vei 


Seagram has published in’ magazines and newspapers converted to manufactured goods, these resources ¢: 


printed in many languages and countries throu 


world. These advertisements feature various Canadian 


products—lumber. salmon. furs. nickel. quality of Canadian products. 
apples, plywood and many others. 


7 oe 
- . 


One out of every three dollars we Cana- 
dians earn comes to us asa result ol loreren 
trade. This campaign is designed to help 


all Canadian industries and. consequently. 


to help put money in the pockets of ever) v4 
Canadian citizen. : i 
: a 
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The House of Seagram 





lished throughout the world. 





WORLD 
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Nature has endowed our country with an almost limit- 


irs. The llouse of less supply of valuable resources. Properly used and 


brevcet. thre carry our nation to unprecedented greatness. But first. 


thre peoples of other lands must learn of the prestive and 


The House of Seagram believes that it is in 
the interest of every Canadian manufacturer 
to help the sale of all Canadian products in 
foreign markets. [tis in this spirit that these 


advertisements are being produced and pub- 
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ROSE-BREASTED 
GROSBEAK 


SCARLET TANAGER 


GOLDFINCH 


cae  gunrise Spectrum 


Migasummer ... days are long, and drowsy. 
Insects hum, and the countryside shimmers in 
the blazing sun. But in the fields the birds are 
busy, and cool green woodlands 
pulse with mellow songs. 


The colors and voices of these birds are typical of 
Canadian summer. Their gay patterns and 
cheerful songs are everywhere. Lock for the bobolink, 
goldfinch and indigo bunting in the 
fields and pastures. The tanager and grosbeak hide in leafy 
groves. These birds are all 
valuable, feeding largely on insects. 
Look around your own neighborhood at any time— 
you'll be amazed at the new world of nature to be 
found right on your own doorstep! Appreciation 
is the first step toward protection. Once you've 
discovered nature, you'll want to keep it unspoiled. 


CARLING’S 


THE CARLING BREWERIES LIMITED 
WATERLOO, ONTARIO 











